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CHAP.I. 

.L  HE  peace  of  Deloraine  had  received 
too  severe  a  wound  for  him  to  derive 
much  pleasure  from  any  thing  which 
trould  now  happen  to  him.  His  uncle 
had  introduced  him  to  his  relations,  who 
ail  strove  which  should  be  most  forward 
in  testifying  their  regard  to  the  son  of 
their  lamented  Elizabeth.  Parties  were 
made  expressly  to  amuse  him^  and  no- 
thing was  undone  that  love  and  friend- 
ship could  suggest,  to  wean  him  from  his 
determination  of  retiring  wholly  from 
the  world.  Could  any  thing  have  turned 
VOL.  in.  B  him 
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him    from   his   purpose,    it    would  have 
hcen  the  affectionate  wishes  of  the  duke 
of  Fitz-Aubin,   who  urged,  but  vainly, 
the  deprivation  all  who  loved  him  would 
sustain  by  his  total  absence  from  London. 
His  uncle  alone  did   not  oppose  the 
desire  of  his  nephew.     Fatigued  by  the 
duties    of    his   profession-,  it    had    long 
been  his  intention  to  retire,  and  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  cahn  tran- 
quillity of  the  country;  he  had  there- 
fore purchased   a   most    desirable    resi- 
dence, about  fifty   miles  from  London, 
in   a  county  rich   with  a  variety  of  ro- 
Diantic   and  picturesque  views,  and  here 
he  hoped  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  be- 
loved nephew,  who  had,  if  possible,  be- 
come still  dearer  to  him,  from  his  recent 
severe  and  heavy  afflictions. 

Delaraine  had  seen  the  newly-bought 
villa  of  doctor  Bennet,  and  expressed  his 
approbation  of  its  situation — '*  Yet 
think  not,  my  dear  uncle/'  said  he,  ''that 
either  the  beauty  of  our  future  resi- 
dence. 
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dence,  or  the  charm  which  dwells  in 
your  conversation  and  presence,  v/ill  be 
able  to  fix  my  wandering  inclinations. 
Deprived  of  her  on  whom  my  soul 
doted  with  no  common  passion,  I  fee^l 
the  impossibility  of  my  staying  long  in 
one  place  :  a  succession  of  new  objects 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  my  existence, 
or  at  least  to  my  retairung  my  reason  ; 
but  at  -every  stage  you  shall  hear  from 
me  ;  and,  when  I  am  weary  of  travelling 
from  place  to  place,  I  shall  return  with 
increasing  eagerness  to  the  villa  which 
contains  my  dear  and  revered  uncle.** 

Although  this  plan  of  Deloraine's  inter- 
fered with  the  domestic  happiness  of 
doctor  Bennet,  yet  he  made  rvo  attempt 
to  dissuade  him  from  it;  on  the  contrary, 
he  purposed  sometimes  to  accompany 
him  in  his  rambles.  The  generous  duke 
likewise  expressed  a  wish  to  be  one  of 
the  party,  and  promised,  at  least  once 
every  year,  to  pass  a  month  or  two  with 
lis  friend. 

B  2  Conversing 
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Conversing  on  the  subject  one  day,  iti 
the  presence  of  the  duke,  Deloraine  said, 
while  the  ready  tears  started  into  his 
eyes — "  Had  mv  Althea  been  livinp:,  how 
would  she  have  enjoyed  this  charming 
retreat  of  my  uncle  !  formed  for  domes- 
tic felicity,  she  would  have  preferred 
such  a  residence  to  the  most  splendid 
mansion  in  town — ah,  Fitz-Aubin,  what 
can  make  amends  for  the  loss  of  such  a 
woman  ?" 

The  heart  of  the  duke  too  well  replied 
— ''  Not  any  thing.'* 

The  foo^nan  now  entered,  and  de- 
livered a  letter  to  doctor  Bennet.  Tl^e 
arms  on  the  seal  betrayed  the  name  of 
the  noble  writer.  After  he  had  read  it, 
he  said — ''  My  dear  Edmund,  lord  Mor- 
timer is  in  London,  and  requests  me  to 
call  on  him.** 

''  Lord  Mortimer  !'*  exclaimed  Delo- 
raine, starting  from  his  seat,  and  pacing 
his  chamber;  ''what  can  he  have  to 
communicate  to  you  ? — are  we  never  to 

be 
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be  free  from  his  unwelcome  civilities  ? 
For  God's  sake  !  my  dear  uncle,  go  to 
him,  lest  he  should  call  on  you.  The 
sight  of  lord  Mortimer  would  nearly  de- 
prive me  of  mv  senses  !'* 

He  flung  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
cluke,  who  affectionately  pressed  his 
band. 

"  Politeness  obliges  me  to  call  on  his 
lordship/*  replied  the  physician,  *'other- 
"wise  I  should  gladly  excuse  myself.  He 
can  have  only  one  iking  to  consult  with 
me  upon." 

*'  Deceive  him  not  ;  the  thing  is  im- 
possible," cried  Dcloraine,  considerably 
agitated  ;  ''  never  will  I  consent  to  en- 
ter a  house  which  contains  the  illiberal 
destroyer  of  my  happiness  ! — never,  by 
Heaven  !  unless  he  could  restore  to  me 
my  Althea,  or  her  infant  !"  Then  ring^ 
ing  the  bell,  he  ordered  Jem  to  felch 
immediately  a  post-chaise.  ''  I  will  not 
remain  in  town  another  day,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  lest  I  should  be  so  unfortunate 
B  3  as 
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as  to  light  upon  the  murderer  of  my 
adored  Althea.  Let  my  departure  con- 
vince  the  earl  that  my  resolution  is  im- 
moveable. I  might  forgive  his^  injuries  ta 
mi/self,  but  I  can  never  forget  his  unfeel- 
ing barbarity  to  my  wife,  in  not  seeing 
her,  as  she  requested,  and  in  refusing  my 
child  .the  mournful  privilege  of  being 
entombed  with  its  mother/' 

''  My  Edmund,  my  dear  nephew,  you 
shall  no  more  be  agitated  by  the  notice 
of  lord  Mortimer :  compose  yourself, 
for  our  sakes — for  mine  and  your  friend. 
I  will  go  to-day  to  the  ear],  and  convince 
him  that  all  his  hopes  are  fruitless/* 

"  Dear  Dcloraine/'  said  the  duke  of 
Fitz-Aubin,  *''  if  you  will  leave  town  be- 
fore your  uncle,  ]et  me  accompany  you  ; 

we  will  go  to :  it:  will  be  in  the  road 

to  the  villa,  and  your  uncle  can  call  for 
you  as  he  passes  on  his  journey.  Coun- 
termand your  orders  for  the  chaise,  as 
we  may  as  well  travel  in  one  of  mine." 

Deloraine  consented^  and  the  worthy 

doctor^ 
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doctor,  in  the  warmth  of  his  gratitude, 
embraced  the  duke—''  Excellent  youns^ 
man,"  said  he,  ''  what  would  my  poor 
boy  be  without  you  !'* 

Jem  was  now  ordered  to  pack  up 
what  things  his  master  wanted,  and  to 
carrv  a  note  from  the  duke  to  Dupree, 
with  the  same  orders,  desiring  also  that 
his  travelling-chariot  might  be  sent  at 
such  an  hour. 

''  I  will  dispense  with  his  attendance," 
said  the  duke,  ''  for  I  am  unwilling  to 
take  him  from  his  Cicely  ;  they  are  so 
strongly  attached  to  each  other,  that  I 
mean  to  place  them  in  a  lucrative  farm  on 
the  borders  of  one  of  my  estates,  whicb 
1  purchased  about  two  months  ago  :  here 
they. will  be  able  to  enjoy  each  other's 
constant  society,  and  to  see  occasionally 
Homely  Farm,  which  is  only  distant 
a  few  miles  from  my  hunting-lodge.  I 
shall  flatter  myself,  Deloraine,  that  you 
will  favour  me  sometimes  with  your 
company." 

B  4  ''  Dear 
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'*  Dear  Fitz-Aubin,  you  and  my  wor- 
thy uncle  possess  all  the  affection  this 
widowed  heart  can  now  bestow:  yes, 
my  noble  friend,  you  shall  see  me;  in 
August  I  shall  travel  that  road.  Perhaps 
also  the  same  motive  may  lead  you  to  ac- 
company me  ?" 

The  duke's  sigh  echoed  back  that  of 
his  friend — '*  We  are  brothers  ir>  affec- 
tion as  well  as  in  affliction,"  said  his 
grace;  "did  I  consult 'my  own  private 
inclinations,  they  would  lead  me  to  give 
up  my  town-residence  altogether,  and, 
like  yourself,  live  wholly  in  the  country  : 
but  my  mother  and  sister  have  claims 
upon  me  which  I  cannot  pass  over 
without  doing  an  injury  to  their  af- 
fections, and  meriting  the  accusation  of 
ingratitude.  It  is  a  sufficient  source  of 
regret  and  uneasiness  to  the  duchess  to 
be  assured  that  all  her  hopes  are  blighted 
of  ever  seeing  me  the  father  of  a  family 
My  cousin,  a  young  man,   who  has  not 

long 
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long  since  left  the  university,  is  my  ac- 
knowledged heir  to  the  dukedom." 

Deloraine  pressed  the  hand  of  the 
duke,  then  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he 
said — "  Sweet  spirit  of  our  sainted  Al- 
tKea  !  it  is  to  thy  blest  memory  this  sa- 
crifice is  offered.  The  heart  that  has 
once  been  sanctified  by  thy  image,  can 
never  admit  that  of  another.'* 

Doctor  Bennet,  affected  by  the  re^ 
membrance  of  the  sorrowful  accident, 
which  had  thus  blasted  the  happiness  of 
two  amiable  men,  neither  of  whom  was 
yet  three-and-twenty,  could  not  restrain 
the  tear  of  affectionate  sympathy  :  he  em- 
braced them  both,  exclaiming — "  Ye 
were  surely,  my  dear  boys,  born  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  friendly  pla- 
nets. Two  such  noble  souls  are  scarcely 
to  be  met  with  in  a  man's  life.  I  cannot 
help,  however,  entering  into  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  duchess  of  Fitz-Aubin, 
who  must  feel  most  keenly  the  refined 
and  romantic  resolution  of  her  only  son." 
B  5  "  My 
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*'  My  mother's  vexation/'  replied  his 
grace,  '^  is  considerably  lessened  by  one 
circumstance;  the  cousin,  who,  in  case 
of  my  dying  single,  is  heir  to  the  title 
and  estate,  is  the  lover  of  my  sister ; 
they  are  to  be  married  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  may  God  grant  that  nothing  may 
occur  to  damp  the  ardour  of  their  pre- 
sent attachment  !  Thus  yon  see,  my  dear 
doctor,  that  the  vow  which  I  made  never 
to  marry,  will  add  to  the  splendour  of 
lady  Sarah's  establishment  in  life,  and  my 
beloved  mother  may  yet  live  to  fondle 
on  her  knee  an  infant  duke  of  Fitz- 
Aubin/' 

Jem  now  returned  with  his  grace's 
carriage  :  the  friends,  after  taking  some 
refreshment,  took  leave  of  the  doctor, 
who,  promising  to  follow  them  in  the 
space  of  a  week,  now  prepared  to  pay 
his  unwilling  visit  to  lord  Mortimer. 

Courteney  and  the  children  of  the 
marchioness  were  with  the  earl  in- the 
drawing-room,  when  doctor  Bennet  was 

announced. 
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announced.  His  lordship  immediately 
rose,  and  taking  his  hand,  led  him  to  a 
couch,  placing  himself  by  his  side.  Courte- 
ney,  with  all  possible  humility,  bowed  to 
the  doctor,  as  he  conducted  his  young 
pupils  to  their  apartments,  but  he  shrunk 
within  himself  as  his  eyes  met  the  pene- 
trating glance  of  the  physician,  who 
hardly  deigned  to  return  his  salute. 

The  conference  between  the  uncle  of 
the  injured  Deloraine  and  the  father  of 
the  deceased  countess  was  short  and  un- 
satisfactory to  his  lordship,  who  even  en- 
treated the  doctor  to  use  all  his  influence 
to  do  away  the  resentment  of  his  ne- 
phew. He  was  no  sooner  informed  of 
his  sudden  departure  from  London,  and 
his  uncle-s  conviction  that  such  a  re- 
union could  never  take  place,  than  he 
broke  forth  into  loud  lamentations 
against  his  hard  destiny^  in  being  de- 
prived of  this  his  last  hope  and  chief  wish. 

As  soon  as  the  doctor  was  gone,  the 
B  6  earl 
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earl  sent  for  Courteney,  and  imparted  to 
him  the  result  of  his  application. 

''  Pardon  me,  my  lord/'  said  the  crafty 
dissembler,  ''  if  I  speak  rather  warmly 
of  the  obstinacy  of  my  friend — my 
friend,  indeed,  he  is  no  longer,  since  he 
has  not  condescended  to  write  to  me  for 
many  months  :  I  always  thought  his  pride 
and  rash  ambition  would  end  in  his  ruin. 
I  confess  I  ^eol  angry  with  him  for  his  in- 
solence towards  your  lordship,  who  is 
all  forgiveness  and  generosity/* 

"  Ah,  Courteney !  this  haughty  friend, 
whose  conduct  you  so  severely  censure, 
(out  of  regard  to  myself,  I  am  certain) 
is  vet  inexpressibly  dear  to  me,  as  the 
child  of  her  whom  I  have  never  ceased  to 
remember  with  affection  and  bitter  re- 
gret. I  once  thought  that  ambition  made 
him  become  the  husband  of  my  lamented 
Althea ;  yet  that  could  not  be  the  case, 
for  I  have  offered  to  settle  on  him  a 
handsome  property,  and   to   obtain   for 

him 
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him  a  title  if  he  wished  it.  His  uncle 
only  smiled  at  my  weakness.  '  The 
mind  of  Deloraine/  said  he,  'soars  above 
such  trifles;  love  only  influenced  his 
choice  ;  the  spirit  of  Elizabeth  speaks 
again  in  him/  Curse  on  my  ancestorial 
pride/'  continued  his  lordship,  "  that 
urged  me  to  act  contrary  to  the  natural 
feelings  of  my  heart,  that  deprived  me  of 
my  only  child — the  darling  of  my  soul, 
and  for  ever  placed  a  bar  between  me 
and  the  son  of  Elizabeth  Bennet  !'* 

**"  His  knowledge  of  who  he  is,  and  the 
advantages  which  result  from  that  know- 
ledge, contribute  not  a  little  to  increase 
his  usual  high  spirit.  Trust  me,  my  dear 
lord,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time, 
you  will  rather  rejoice  that  you  are  free 
from  this  arrogant  and  revengeful  young 
man :  and  your  peace  will  be  more  per- 
manent, and  your  happiness  more  cer- 
tain, in  adopting  lord  Edwin,  according 
to  your  fii-st  intention  ;  in  a  few  years 
he  will  be  able  to  requite  your  kindness, 

and 
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and  repay,  with  interest,  all  your  tender- 
ness/' 

'^  You  counsel  wisely,  Courteney  r 
since  I  must  no  longer  cherish  the  de- 
lightful hope  of  Deloraine's  acknowledg- 
ing me  as  his  father,  of  his  soothing  my 
declining  years  by  his  presence,  and  his 
fascinating  eloquence,  all  my  regard 
and  attention  shall  be  turned  on  Edwin. 
f  would  also,  were  it  possible,  retain  you 
always  as  his  tutor,  director,  and  friend; 
The  idea  of  parting  from  you  gives  me 
serious  uneasiness;  and  yet,  Courteney, 
how  can  I  selfishly  wish  to  detain  you  for 
ever  from  your  wife  ?  Can  we  not  de^ 
vise  some  plan  to  have  her  in  the  same 
house  with  you  ?  Is  she  capable  of  be- 
coming governess  to  lady  Caroline  ?" 

The  bare  mention  of  having  his  wife 
©nee  more  undier  the  same  roof  with 
himself,  to  be  a  spy  over  his  actions,  and^ 
to  restrain  his  licentiousness^  was  a  death** 
blow  to  Courteney 's  plans.  Every  re- 
main   of    conjugal   or   paternal   feeling 

faded 
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faded  before  this  fatal  goodness  of  lord. 
Mortimer. 

Trembling  with  apprehension,  and  sicfc 
with  the  fear  of  not  succeeding,  the  cold- 
blooded hypocrite  thus  replied  to  the 
generous  wishes  of  the  earl  : — 

'^^  This  last  proof  of  your  lordship'^ 
kindness  completely  overpowers  me. 
Excuse  me,  my  lord,  if  my  feelings,  and 
the  deep  sense  I  have  of  your  undi- 
minished bounty  and  benevolence,  render 
me  incapable  of  giving  utterance  to  my 
unbounded  gratitude.  Oh  !  my  lord, 
your  generous  desire  to  make  me  happy 
calls  for  my  candid  confession  of  my 
real  situation.  What  your  lordship  pro- 
poses as  the  means  to  ensure  my  com- 
forts, would  totally  deprive  me  of  them — 
would,  in  short,  render  me  as  wretched  as 
I  was  before  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
enter  your  family." 

Lord  Mortimer  looked  all  attention 
and  curiosity. 

Courteney  continued — "It  has  been  my 

chief 
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chief  misfortune,  my  lord,  to  be  married 
to  a  woman  whose  infirmities  of  temper 
were  but  too  well  known  to  all  but  my- 
self; her  constant  ill-humour,  her  cause- 
less jealousies,  her  unbounded  extrava-^ 
gance,  has  been  the  source  of  all  my  mi- 
series, and  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  seek- 
ing for  that  peace  from  home  which  had 
become  a  stranger  to  my  bosom.  Since 
my  re&idcnce  in  this  house,  I  have  tasted 
repose  and  happiness — as  much,  at  least, 
as  a  mind  like  mine,  fond  of  domestic 
tranquillity  and  conjugal  tenderness,  can 
enjoy  under  the  deprivations  of  both.'* 
Here  he  afFeeted  to  turn  aside  and  wipe 
away  the  tear  of  bitter  remembrance. 

"  Dear  Courteney,"  said  the  earl,  ''  I 
am  sorry  for  you,  on  my  soul ;  who< 
would  have  thought  that  a  man  like  you, 
famed  for  moderation,  piety,  and  every 
just  principle,  s^hould  be  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  reclaim  the  violent  spirit  of 
your  wife  ?  You,  no  doubt,  used  all 
your  eloquence  to  convince  her  of  her 

error. 
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crror^  and  even  now  do  not  suffer  her  to 
^vant  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  You 
say  she  is  extravagant ;  I  will  increase 
your  salary  myself,  lest  she  should  make 
her  wantsa  plea  to  disturb  you  by  her 
applications.** 

^*Oh,  my  lord  !"  said  Courteney,  press- 
ing the  hand  of  the  earl  to  his  lips,  "  my 
whole  life  I  willingly  devote  to  your  ser- 
vice. All  I  ask  is,  that  I  may  be  so  blest 
as  to  end  my  days  under  your  roof." 

''  It  is  my  wish  also,  Courteney  ;  and 
since  you  are  so  unfortunate  in  your 
dearest  connexions,  we  will  do  all  we 
can  to  make  you  regret  as  little  as  pos- 
sible your  misfortunes;  here  is  fifty 
pounds^  which  I  will  give  you  every  half 
year ;  this,  added  to  ttie  salary  of  the 
marchioness,  will  enable  you  to  make 
your  wife  contentf^d,  perhaps,  in  your  ab- 
sence, and  yourself  to  appear  as  you 
have  hitherto  done — nor  £hall  this  be 
all  ;  the  marquis,  in  thirteen  years,  will 

be 
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be  of  age;  the  gratitude  of  his  nature> 
as  ^\'e\\  ais  that  of  his  brother,  will  teach 
him  to  provide  handsomely  for  the  man- 
who  sacrificed  the  best  part  of  his  life  to 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  him  and  Ed- 
win :  before  that  period^  however^  I  shall 
hope  to  have  you  a  fixed  resident  with 
myself.  But  sny,  Courteney,  can  I  not 
do  something  for  your  children  ?" 

*'  As  yet,  they  are  too  young,  my  lord  ; 
their  mother  would  deem  herself  highly 
injured  were  I  to  attempt  to  take  them 
from  her,  and  as  she  is  able  to  give  them- 
their  first  instructions,  I  am  unwilling  to 
deprive  her  of  them." 

"  Certainly — you  are  right ;  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  be  the  means  of  separat- 
ing a  mother  from  her  children  ;  when 
they  are  old  enough,  we  will  see  what 
can  be  done  for  their  future  good.  In 
the  mean  time,  ray  worthy  Courteney, 
amidst  all  my  heavy  afflictions,  I  may 
reckon  upon  having  you  always  at  hand 

to 
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to  sooth  and  comfort  my  mind,  when- 
ever it  is  agitated  by  the  severe  remem- 
brance of  the  past/' 

Thus  far  Courteney  had  gained  his 
point :  the  cruel  and  cowardly  falsehoods 
he  had  uttered  against  his  mild,  patient, 
and  unoffending  wife  caused  him  no  un- 
easiness ;  by  these  he  had  hindered  her 
from  partaking  of  the  comforts  he  him- 
self enjoyed,  and  shut  her  out  forever 
from  receiving  the  personal  kindness  of 
the  earl  or  his  amiable  sister.  His  chil- 
dren also  were  included  with  their  pro- 
scribed mother,  and,  as  bei'ng  hers,  were 
doomed  to  endure  their  father's  neglect, 
and  want  of  common  affection.  Yet,  ii> 
his  great  liberality,  he  determined  to 
call  on  Sybella,  and  give  her  teji  pounds 
out  of^  the  Jifty  he  had  just  received- 

There  was  no  company  that  day  at  the 
marchioness's  ;  he  therefore,  as  was  usual, 
latterly,  dined  with  the  family,  and  par- 
took of  every  delicacy  the  season  afford- 
ed ;  nor  did  the  probability  of  his  unof- 
fending 
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fending  wife  and  innocent  children  being 
without  that  necessary  meal,  ever  dis- 
turb the  philosophy  of  his  mind,  or  the 
serenity  of  his  countenance. 

Sybella  and  Maria  were  sitting  down 
to  tea  for  the  third  time,  the  second  had 
been  their  dinner,  when  a  loud  knock 
at  the  door  of  their  lodging  (they  had 
no  longer  a  house)  alarmed  them. 

''My  God  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Courte- 
ney,  *'  I  hope  that  is  not  the  lady  for 
the  caps;  I  was  in  hopes  I  should  have 
been  able  to  redeem  them  before  now.*' 

*'  Perhaps  it  is  the  generous  Delo- 
raine/*  said  Maria,  *'  who  has  found  out 
our  new  abode  ;  if  so,  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  good  our  credit." 

Steps  now  advanced  to  their  room — 
"  Open  the  door,  Leopold,"  said  Sy- 
bella \Q  her  eldest  bov. 

The  child  obeyed,  and  screamed  out 
with  joy — ''  It  is  my  faiher  ! — it  is  my  fa- 
ther, mother  !— you  will  now  be  able  to 
get  the  cap^'/* 

Sybella 
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Sybella  flew  forward,  trembling  with 
surprise  and  pleasure — '*  Oh,  my  dear 
husband.  Heaven  has  sent  you  to  my 
relief!  How  long  have  you  been  in 
town  ? — how  did  you  find  us  out  ?" 

Courteney  cast  an  unquiet  look  around 
the  humble  apartment.  The  elegance  of 
his  dress,  and  handsome  gold  watch  in 
his  pocket,  but  ill  accorded  with  the 
scenery  around  him.  After  answering 
the  questions  of  Svbella,  he  inquired  why 
she  had  given  up  the  house,  and  taken 
such  miserable  apartments? 

"Because,"'  hastilv  replied  Maria,  who 
had  cau(;ht  a  glimpse  of  the  gold  chain 
and  seals  of  her  brother-in-law,  ''  my 
sister  was  unable,  from  our  scanty  earn- 
ings, "to  pay  the  rent,  and  to  support  her 
children  :  we  work  day  and  night,  yet  I 
fear  we  shall  not  pay  for  these  rooms 
long,  bad  as  they  are." 

Sybella  gave  her  a  look  to  be  silent; 
then  taking  the  treacherous  hand  of  her 
husband,  she  said — *'  Amidst  all  my  dif- 
ficulties. 
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ficulties,  I  rejoice^  Leopold,  to  see  you 
look  well  and  happy;  it  is  a  comfort  to 
know  that.  Indeed,  my  dear  CouTteney,' 
I  strove  hard — very  hard,  and  so  did 
Maria,  to  keep  the  little  box  over  our 
lieads;  but  we  werexlisappointed  several 
times  in  receiving  money,  and  we  found 
it  impossible  to  pay  the  rent:  we  were 
compelled  to  €teal  away  by  night:;  and 
every  rap  I  hear  alarms  me,  lest  it  should 
be  our  landlord,  who  is,  you  know,  a 
very  severe  man  :  my  greatest  fear,  how- 
ever, is,  that  be  should  find  you  out,  and 
call  for  the  money.*' 

This  was  of  morre  consequence  to 
Courteney  than  the  sufferings  of  his  fa- 
mily. He  inquired  what  was  due  to 
him,  and  desired  to  look  over  the  bills 
which  they  owed.  Little  Leopold  ran  to  the 
box  to  find  them,  then  clung  round  the 
^^icck  of  his  mother,  sobbing  with  pleasure. 

"  Dearest  mother/*  said  »the  boy, 
^*  now  my  father  is  come  back,  we  shall 
have  meat  again  for  our  dinner;  we  shall 

not 
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not  see  you  cry  because  you  cannot  give 
us  always  some  butter  to  our  bread/* 

Here  was  an  artless  appeal  to  the  pa- 
ternal   feelings    of  Courteney,   had    he 
possessed    any.      Frowning   sternly,   he 
bade  the  child  hold  his  tongue,  as  he  put 
'him    out    in     his   reckoning,    and   then 
coolly  went  on  in  his  calculations.  After 
he  had  done,  he  said,  with  cutting  in- 
difference— "  The  sum  is  more  than  I  had 
imagined,  Sybella,   and    only   shows,  as 
usual,  your  bad  management.     I  really 
cannot  perceive  that  you  and  Maria  have 
killed   yourselves  with   your  close   con- 
finement to  your   needles.      It  appears 
that   you   have  run,    together   with    the 
rent,  nearly  thirty  pounds  in  debt — and 
how  I  am  to  pay  it  I  know  not.'* 

"  How  much  larger  would  have  been 
the  sum,  brother,*'  cried  Maria,  indig- 
nantly, ''  had  you  been  at  home  !  Many 
and  many  is  the  day  that  we  have  sat 
•  down  to  a  single  mutton-chop  and  pota- 
:toes,  and  thought  it  an  excellent  dinner,' 

compared 
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compared  to  our  usual  one  of  tea.  ll^ou, 
brother,  would  not  have  been  so  con- 
tented, and  yet  you  think  we  have  ma- 
naged badly,  and  lived  too  profusely." 

*'  I  think  you  are  very  impertinent. 
Miss;  but  perhaps  your  sister  has  been 
schooling  you  against  my  arrival." 

"  My  sister ** 

*'  Dearest  Matilda,  be  silent/'  said  Sy- 
bella ;  '*  I  seek  no  redress  from  human 
aid  :  Leopold  well  knows  that  had  we  re- 
ceived the  small  remittances  he  promised 
us  before  he  went  out  of  town,  these 
trifling  bills  would  not  now  have  been 
unpaid." 

*'  I  see,"  said  he,  angrily,  'Mhat  no- 
thing will  satisfy  you  but  my  quitting 
the  situation  I  now  hold,  and  returning 
once  more  to  our  former  poverty  and 
disgrace;  you  are  only  envious  that  I  bve 
rather  better  than  you  do,  and  that  I  am 
obliged  to  go  genteelly  dressed,  without 
remembering"  the  continual  fatigue  and 
4flrudgery  of  my  employment.*' 

*'  *'  Heaven 

'3 
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^'  Heaven  knows  my  heart,"  fervently 
exclaimed   the    weeping  Sybella,  "  that 
deeply  as   I    feel  our  separation,   yet   I 
\voLild    not     have     you    return    to    cur 
v/retchedness,  I  would  not  deprive  yoa 
of  a  single  comfort  you  enjoy;    no,  Leo- 
pold,  yon  cannot  do  better  than  remain 
where  you   are,   until  we  are  enabled  to 
come  tog-ether  again,  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances.      If  you  tire  just  to 
me,  you  will  confess  that  I  have  seldom 
troubled   you  for   monev.      I  know  that 
you  must  keep  up  a  genteel  appearance — 
indeed  that  you  always  did  at  hom.e,   for 
it  was  my  pride  to  see  you   look  like  a 
gentleman  ;   but   surely,    my    dear    Leo- 
pold, you  might  contrive  to  assist  us  now 
and  then  with  a  trifle       I  do  not  wish  to 
wound  your  feelings,  but  I  assure  you 
that  Maria  and  I  injure  our  healths  by 
our  constant  application   to  work.     The 
pay  is  small  when  we  get  it,  and  we  are 
compelled  frequently  to  live  on   tea  for 
whole  days  together:  yet  think  not  for 
VOL.  in.  c  a  moment 
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ti  moment  that  I  wish  you  to  be  a  par- 
taker of  our  scanty  fare.  Maria  and  the 
boys  can  witness  that  it  is  my  constant 
cry,  'Thank  God^  your  father  is  better  pro- 
vided for — thank  God,  he  does  not  know 
the  extent  of  our  suflTerings  !'* 

This  was  the  woman  whom  CourtencV 
had  represented  to  lord  Mortimer  as 
a  being  wholly  destitute  of  those  quali- 
ties which  could  render  his  home  bear- 
able— this  was  the  woman  whom  he 
could,  without  a  sigh,  deprive  of  every 
comfort,  and  from  whose  chaste  tender- 
ness he  fled,  as  if  the  circle  of  her  arms 
contained  a  subtle  poison  that  endangered 
his  life. ' 

The  possibility  that  their  former  land- 
lord might  discover  his  present  residence, 
and  the  unpleasant  consequences  which 
would  thereby  arise  to  himself,  deter- 
mined Courteney  to  pay  the  rent  and 
discharge  the  bills.  This  extraordinary 
stretch  of  generosity  did  not  arise  from 
any  pity  or  tenderness,  to  which  the  dis- 
tressed 
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tressed  appearance  of  his  wife  and  Himily 
might  justly  be  supposed  to  have  given- 
birth ;  self,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  instance,  regulated  the  actions  of 
the.  HYPOciuTE  ;  he  remembered  that 
dearly  as  he  loved  money,  yet  it  would 
be  advisable  to  part  from  it  under  the 
-present  circumstances,  lest  any  of  the 
urgent  creditors,  by  calling  on  him  for 
the  payment  of  their  bills,  should  dis- 
grace him  in  the  estimatiaii  of  lord  Mor- 
timer  or  his  family. 

After  seeming  to  be  in  deep  thought 
for  some  rninutes,  during  which  not  a 
movement  occurred  to  disturb  his  medi- 
tations, he  drew  from  his  pocket-book 
three  ten-pound  notes,  saying,  in  a 
voice  ill  calculated  to  enhance  the  merit 
of  the  gift — "  Here,  Sybella,  is  thirty 
pounds,  to  pay  the  rent  and  bills:  let  me 
have  the  receipts  sent  me  by  the  post. 
In  giving  you  this,  I  shall  greatly  distress 
myself,  and  must  break  in  to  my  next 
quarter's  salary.  You  will  now  be  free 
G  2  from 
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from  any  terrors,  and  must  do  the  best 
you  can  for  the  fulure.  It  will  not  be  in 
my  power  to  let  you  have  any  more  for 
a  considerable  time,  therefore  do  not  de- 
pend on  me." 

Sybella  and  Maria  were  indeed  most 
agreeably  surprised  by  this  unexpected 
relief;  yet  it  still  left  them  without  a 
shilling  in  the  world  ;  the  poor  children 
^'ere  in  want  of  clothes,  and  the  caps 
would  remain  unredeemed. 

'^  Be  sure  you  let  me  have  the  receipts, 
Sybella,  for  I  should  not  be  best  pleased 
were  these  bills  to  be  presented  to  me 
again." 

''  Good  Heavens  !  my  dear  Leopold, 
bow  could  you  suppose  that  I  would 
act  so  imprudently  ?  It  is  true,  our  pre- 
sent distress  is  great ;  it  has  compelled 
me  to  pledge  some  caps,  which  I  daily 
expect  to  have  sent  for,  and  we  are  all 
in  want  of  a  change  of  apparel;  yet  I 
should  be  very  lath  to  let  my  necessities, 
however  urgent  they  may  be,  lead  me  to 

apply 
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afyply  any  of  this  money  to  other  pur- 
poses than  what  it  was  intended  for. 
Perhaps,  Leopold,  yon  have  so4iie  cast- 
ofT  clothes  which  I  can  make  up  for  the 
boys  ?" 

'M  am  obliged  (miless  I  would  be 
called  mean)  to  give  them  to  the  man- 
servant that  attends  me/'  replied  Courte- 
ney  :  '''my  salary  is  sm.all/'  (such  at  least 
he  wished  her  to  believe : )  •'  and  if  I  ap- 
pear like  a  gentleman,  I  must  be  liberal 
to  some  of  the  domestics,  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  so  willing  to  serve  me."' 

Sybella  sighed  deeply  as  she  saw  the 
torn  shoes  of  her  little  boys,  while  the 
blush  of  anger  tinged  the  noxv  pale  cheek.. 
of  her  sister,  whose  quickness  of  compre- 
hension too  well  informed  her  of  the. 
selfish  motives. which  had  wrung  from  her 
brother  so  large  a  sum.  vShe  longed  to 
give  vent  to  her  indigiiation,  but  affec- 
tion for  Sybella  made  her  restrain  her 
feelings.  Courteney,  however,  read  in 
her  eves  her  thoughts  on  his  conduct, 
c  3  and 
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and  as  he  knew  them  to  be  true,  he  made 
his  visit  as  sliort  a  one  as  he  could. 

"  Let  us  at  least  see  you  sometimes, 
Leopold  ;  though,  I  confess,  our  present? 
residence  but  ill  agrees  with  tbe  apart- 
ments you  are  now  accustomed  to  live 
in^  still  it  will  be  some  comfort  to  us  to 
see  you  now  and  then." 

*'  When  I  have  an  evening  to  myself, 
you  may  be  certain  1  will  pass  it  with 
you,'*  replied  Courteney  ;  "  but  I  fear 
that  I  shall  be  more  confined  than  ever, 
since  the  marchioness  will  now  begin  to 
receive  company." 

Both  himself  and  Sybella  purposely 
avoided  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
lovely  injured  countess,  as  it  would  ne- 
cessarily bring  up  that  of  the  betrayed" 
Deloraine. 

Rising  to  depart,  he  carefully  examined 
his  dress,  lest  it  should  have  received  any 
dirt;  and  brushing  olTwith  his  hand  some 
dust  on  his  coat-sleeve,  he  v/as  about  to 
take  leave,  when  his  eldest  boy  running 

to 
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to  kiss  him,  said — '^  Have  you  got  a 
penny,  father,  to  i^ive  us  for  cakes  ?  it  is 
a  long  while  since  we  have  had  a  cake.'* 

Again  discomposed,  Courteney  hastily 
felt  in  his- pocket,  and  unwillingly  drew 
out  sixpence,  which  he  gave  to  the  over- 
joyed boy. 

Maria,  who  owed  him  a  grudge,  ad- 
mired !iis  chain  and  seals — ''  Are  they 
gold,  Leopold?"  said  she,  examining 
them — ''  yes,  as  I  live,  they  are  !  Let  us 
see  your  watch,  brother.'* 

"It  is  a  present  from  the  earl,"  said 
the  hypocrite  ;  ''  given  me  before  1  left 
town." 

*'  It  is  very  handsome,  indeed,  Leo- 
pold,'' cried  both  sisters,  ''and  must  have 
cost  no  small  sum." 

*' No,  truly,"  replied  Maria;  ''the 
worth  of  this  watch,  chain,  and  seals, 
would  make  us  free  and  happy,  Sybella." 

Courteney,  impatient  to  be  gone,  has- 
tily put  up  the  watch,  which  he  had  him- 
self bought,  before  he  went  down  to  the 
c  4  Castle ; 
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Castle  ;  and  bidding  them  good-nigh f, 
hurried  from  the  scene  of  domestic  dis- 
tress to  the  habitation  of  Miss  Heartless^ 
^he  ci-devant  friend  of  his  wife. 

"  Come,  Betsey/'  said  he,  embracing 
her,  ''  let  us  be  merry,  to-night  ;  here, 
take  this  note,  and  fetch  me  some 
brandy ;  and  let  us  have  a  chicken  and 
asparagus  for  supper.  I  have  just  come 
from  visiting  my  wife,  and  want  some 
brandy  to  raise  my  spirits." 

"And  I  want  some  new  silk-stockings> 
Leo  ;  so  you  are  just  come  in  time  to 
buy  them  for  me/* 

''  Well,  Betsey,  go  and  get  what  I  bid 
you  ;  be  a  good  girl,  and  I  will  see  what 
I  can  do  for  you." 

The  brandy  was  soon  procured,  and 
Leopold  swallowed  several  bumpers,  to 
excite  exhilaration,  while  the  caresses 
and  well-timed  fondness  of  his  favourite 
were  rewarded  by  a  present,  which 
would  not,  under  any  other  circuirt--" 
stances,  have  been  obtained  so  easily. 

Thus 
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Thus  was  that  money  expended  which 
would  have  filled  the  hungry  stomachs  of 
his  neglected    family,    and   clothed    the 
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limbs  of  his  deserted  children^  whose  little 
hearts  were  even  made  lighter  by  the 
sixpence  their  unfeeling  father  had  been 
cow  pell  ed  to  give  them. 

After  Courteney  had  so   eagerly  has- 
tened from  the  humble  abode  of  his  wife, 
and  the  poor  bovs  were  put  to  bed,  and 
asleep,   Maria   said — "  Were   vou   to   be 
advised  by  me,  Sybella,  you   would,  in 
spite  of  the  dread  of  Leopold's  anger,  ap- 
propriate  five  pounds  of  this  money  to 
relieve  us  from  our   present  difficulties. 
Think  how  dangerous   it   may   prove  ta 
our  future  maintenance,  should  the  caps 
not  be  Ibrthcoming.  when  they  are  sent 
for !     Five  pounds  will  at  this  moment 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  to    us;,  it; 
will  not  only  redeem  the  caps,  but  some 
of   our    clothes,    which    are   absolutely 
wanted,  before  we  can  carry   home  our 
work.     It  will  buy  the  dear  boys  some 
c  5  shcesj 
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shoes,  and  enable  us  to  recruit  our  con- 
stitutions by  some  decent  meals.'* 

'^  Oh  !  do  not  tempt  me,  Maria;  I 
own  the  truth  of  what  you  say  ;  but  I 
fear  the  resentment  of  Leopold,  if  all  the 
receipts  are  not  sent  him  ;  besides, 
should  I  keep  back  five  pounds,  how  can 
I  make  it  good  again  ? — had  I  any  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  such  a  sum^  I  grant 
that  the  severe  deprivations  we  endure 
\vould  tempt  me,  for  your  sake  and  my 
poor  boys,  to  act  against  my  given  word/' 

"  I  will  m^anage  the  matter,  if  you  will 
leave  it  to  my  guidance,"  replied  Maria. 
"  Both  the  butcher  and  baker  would  be 
quite  satisfied  were  they  to  be  paid  a 
part  of  their  money,  and  the  remainder 
as  we  can  let  them  have  it.  To-morrow 
I  will  go  and  pay  the  rent,  and  settle  the 
ijccounts,  so  as  to  contrive,  my  dear 
sister,  for  us  to  obtain  some  advantage 
from  this  unexpected  relief.'' 

Morning  came,  and  Sybella  most  un- 
willingly saw  her  sister  prepare  for  her 

walk ; 
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walk  ;  she  however  remembered  that 
her  boys  would  gain  new  shoes  by  this 
arrangement;  and  that  poor  Maria 
would  redeem  enough  of  her  things  to 
make  a  more  respectable  appearance. 
With  a  heavy  heart,  she  sat  down  to  her 
work^  while  her  eldest  boy  fetched  his 
book.  In  the  midst  of  his  reading,  she 
heard  a  double  rap  at  the  street-door; 
and  as  her  mind  still  dwelt  on  the  caps, 
she  started  up  to  see  who  it  was. 

Goino-  down  a  few  stairs,  she  could 
just,  discern  a  tall,  genteel,  elderly  man, 
who,  in  a  voice  of  beneyolent  sweetness, 
inquired  if  Mrs.  Courteney  lived  there  ? 
Being  informed  she  did,  he  requested  to 
speak  to  her,  and  the  woman  of  the 
house  immediately  called  down  the  trem- 
bling Sybella.  The  gentleman,  politely 
bowin^^  gave  into  her  hand  a  letter, 
which  he  said  had  been  delivered  to  him 
by  a  friend  of  hers,  who  was  out  of 
town,  and  who  had  requested  him  to  con- 
vey it  safe  into  her  care.  He  then  wished 
her  good-niornirjg,  with  an  expression  of 
c  G :         countenance 
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countenance  which  affected  the  agitated 
Sybella.  She  hurried  to  her  chamber,  and 
quickly  broke  theseal  of  Deloraine'sletter. 

Its  contents  re-animated  her  enfeebled 
body^  and  falling  on  her  knees  by  the 
side  of  her  children—''  Pray  with  me, 
my  dear  boys,'*  she  exclaimed  ;  *'  pray 
for  the  health  and  happiness  of  our 
guardian  angel,  our  benefactor^,  our  ge- 
nerous Deloraine  !" 

Maria,  on  her  return,  was  surprised  to 
see  the  face  of  her  sister  enlivened  by  a 
smile — "  I  have  succeeded,  Sybella,'*  said 
she,  '*  in  gaining  time  from  the  butcher 
and  baker;  I  have  paid  the  rent  and 
other  bills  ;  here  are  the  receipts,  the 
caps,  and  two  of  our  gowns ;  and  here  is 
a  joint  of  meat,  which  we  have  not  seen 
for  many  a  long  day.  Please  God,  we  will 
all  enjoy  ourselves  now,  and  work  the 
harder  for  it  to-morrow.  Here,  you  little 
cubs,  here  are  some  cakes  for  you.'* 

''And  we  u///  enjoy  ourselves,  Maria," 
cried  her  sister,  smiling  through  her 
tears  cf  rapturous  gratitude.     "  We  will 

dine 
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dine  first,  and  then  you  shall  go  back  and 
pay  the  whole  of  the  two  bills,  and 
Leopold  shall  have  the  receipts  to-night." 

*' How's  this,  my  dear  Sybella?"  in- 
quired Maria  ;  ^'  ore  you  serious  ? — who 
has  been  here,  that  you  are  thus  enabled 
to  pay  five  pounds,  who  had  not,  until 
my  return,  a  shilling  ?'* 

"  I  can  not  only  pav  five,  but  ten,  were 
it  necessary,**  said  Sybella  :  **  but  I  wont 
keep  you  any  longer  in  suspense;  read, 
Maria — read  the  letter  cf  our  benevo- 
lent, our  steady  friend/' 

Maria  hastily  pressed  the  letter  to  her 
lips,  then  blushing,  rend  aloud,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  its  contents: 


''  My  dear  friends  must  not 
think,  from  my  long  silence,  that  I  have 
forofotten  them.  Their  removal  was  the 
principal  cause  of  what  1  hope  will  not 
be  deemed  neglect.  All  my  efforts,  un- 
til yesterday  evening,  have  been  fruit- 
less, to  find  out  their  present  residence. 

I  would 
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I    would   have    called,    but    am    obliged 
suddenly  to  leave  town. 

'•'My  imcle  will  himself  convey  this 
into  your  hands.  Accept  the  enclosed/ 
my  dear  Sybella  and  Maria,  from  an  old 
and  fiiithRil  friend,  who  requests  that, 
should  any  thing  oecur  to  make  the  as- 
sistance of  such  a  one  necessary,  you  will 
oblige  him  by  conferring  on  him  the 
honour  of  serving  you  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  As  I  shall  be  anxious  to  learn 
how  you  are,  during  my  absence  from 
town,  which  may  be  for  some  months,  I 
shall  tax  your  liaie  arnl  good-nature, 
my  dear  Maria,  and  claim  you  for  a  cor- 
respondent. Take  care  that  you  do  not 
<r\ve  me  cause  to  remind  you  that  the 
well  known  excuse  of  ladies  in  general 
(want  of  time)  will  not  be  accepted  by 
your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend, 

^'  Edmund  Deloraine/'' 

Maria's  heart  beat  quick  with  a  delight 
long  unknown  to  her.  She  would  have 
kissed   again  and  again  the  letter  of  De- 

lorainc^ 
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loraine,  but  that  the  presence  of  her 
sister  restrained  her. 

''  Here,  Maria/'  said  the  neglected 
wife  of  Cor.rteney,  ''is  the  kind  pre- 
sent of  our  generous  friend.  Alas^ 
Maria  !  when  shall  we  be  able  to  repay 
his  kindness  or  his  money  V  She  then 
shewed  the  overjoyed  girl  two  five- 
pound  notes.  ''  I  shall  be  able  to  keep 
ray  word  with  Leopold/'  continued  his 
wife,  "  and  still  gratify  the  wishes  of  my 
sister/' 

*^  Noble  Deloraine  !"  exclaimed  Ma- 
ria,  unable  any  longer  to  conceal  her 
feelings;  ''  how  could  my  brother  turn 
traitor  to  such  a  friend — such  an  angel 
as  he  is  !" 

"  Do  not  touch  upon  that  subject, 
Maria,  I  entreat  you  ;  as  you  love  me, 
spare  my  husband,  whose  conduct,  I  ac- 
knowledge with  deep  regret,  will  not 
bear  scrutiny.  I  may  be  wrong  in  con- 
cealing from  him  the  kindness  of  Ed- 
mund, but  my  motive  is  a  good  one.  I 
' '  •  '  •  would 
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would  not  wound  his  feelings  by  ac- 
quainting him  that  all  our  comforts  now 
flow  from  the  man  he  unjustly  conceives, 
his  enemy/' 

Maria,  unwilling  to  damp  the  pleaj* 
sure  of  her  sister,  forbore  to  mention  the 
too  glaring  vices  of  her  husband.  They 
sat  down  to  what  had  long  been  a  stranr 
ger  to  them,  a  good  joint  of  meat  and 
other  necessaries;  and  though  they  were 
constrained  to  drink  the  health  of  Delo^ 
raine  in  their  beer,  yet  the  v;ish  was 
nevertheless  a  pure  one,  and  the  tear  of 
affectionate  gratitude,  which  mingled 
with  it,  testified  the  sincerity  of  their 
hearts. 

After  returning  thanks  to  God  for  his 
unexpected  mercy  in  affording  them 
such  joyful  relief  in  their  worst  extre- 
mity. Maria  proceeded  to  the  shops,  in 
order  to  discharge  the  remainder  of  the 
two  bills.  Pleased  by  her  readiness  to 
pay,  as  well  as  with  her  interesting  ap- 
pearance, the  tradesmen  volunteered  to 

serve 
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serve  them  again  ;  but  unfortunately 
their  present  abode  was  too  far  <.listant. 
From  thence  she  called  at  the  grocer's_,and 
ordered  in  a  quantity  of  rice,  tea,  sugar, 
and  other  necessaries,  which  would  pre- 
vent their  suffering  the  horrors  of  want, 
for  some  time  at  least.  After  buying 
her  little  nephews  their  new  shoes,  she 
returned  to  her  sister,  each  feeling  a 
serenity  of  mind,  and  a  delightful  hope 
of  still  seeing:  better  davs,  through  their 
own  exertions,  and  the  friendly  assistance 
of  Deloraine. 

Courteney,  meanwhile,  was  perplexed 
and  disturbed  both  in  body  and  mind, 
yet  they  were  innocent  of  his  troubles. 
Had  his  whole  family  been  annihilated, 
it  would  not  have  cost  him  half  the  unea,- 
siness  which  he  now  felt  from  the  artless 
reproaches  and  tears  of  Susan  ;  he  had 
deluded  her  on  from  week  to  week,  with 
fresh  excuses  for  his  violating  his  solemn 
promise  of  marrying  her.  Fond  of  him  to 
an   excess^  she  suffered  herself  still    to 

credit 
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credit  his  professions  of  attachmenf; 
(though,  in  reality,  he  was  now  grown 
tired  of  her,)  until  the  certainty  of  her 
becoming  a  mother  emboldened  her  to 
be  more  urgent.  Under  pretence  of  not 
]}eirig  able  to  enjoy  enough  of  her  so- 
ciety, he  got  her  to  consent  to  quit  lady 
Wilmington's  secretly,  assuring  her  that 
he  would  place  her  under  the  care  of  a 
relation,  where  she  should  remain  until 
after  her  confinement. 

Poor  Susan  had  no  alternative  but  to 
yield  to  the  base  design  of  her  seducer  : 
accordingly,  she  left  the  family  one 
inght,  and  with  a  heart  bursting  with  re- 
morse and  penitence,  hastened  to  the 
asylum  which  Courteney  had  prepared 
for  her.  Her  absence  was  soon  known. 
She  had  taken  with  her  the  whole  of  her 
little  wardrobe;  and  the  marchioness, 
distressed  beyond  measure,  sent  servants 
in  every  direction  to  trace  out  her  re- 
treat. Shocked  at  their  fruitless  attempts, 
she  conjured  Courteney   to  devise  some 

pi  art 
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plan  by  which  the  poor  girl  who  had  thus 
clandestinely  stolen  from  her  protection. 
might  be  recovered.  The  artful  hypo- 
crite appeared  to  sympathize  in  her  dis- 
tress;  tlirew  out  hints  that  she  must  have 
been  decoyed  away  by  some  lover;  and 
volunteered  to  make  every  search  him- 
self for  the  fugitive. 

Exi}Iting  in  the  success  of  his  plan,  he 
called  at  the  house  which  concealed  his 
\ictim  ;  it  was  situated  in  a  retired  part 
of  Chelsea,  and  the  woman  to  whose  care 
he  had  confided  the  innocent  daughter 
of  the  hospitable  farmer,  was  one  of 
tho^e  who  deemed  virtue  but  a  starving 
commodity. 

Susan  met  him  with  t-ears  and  sob^, 
v;hich  even  his  fresh  protestations  of  love 
and  fidelity  could  not  restrain.  She,  on 
her  knees,  implored  him  to  iriarry  her, 
and  not  to  brina"  shame  and  disjirace  on 
her  dear  father  and  mother,  who  would 
never  survive  the  kn^owled^e  of  her  dis- 
honour.  Courteney,  tired  of  her  per- 
son^ 
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son,  and  vexed  at  her  importunities,  at 
last  resolved  to  acknovvledo-e  himself  or.ce 
more  a  married  man,  thinking  by  this  to 
silence  her  entreaties  and  her  hopes. 

Susan  heard  him  with  a  stare  of  wild 
incredulity — ''  You  be  jesting  v/i  I,  Mr. 
Courteney,  sure  now  I — oh,  why  do  you 
mock  my  distress  ? — why  do  you  wish  me- 
to  believe  you  could  be  so  great  a  vil- 
lain ?'* 

''  Dearest  Susan,  forgive  my  decep- 
tion ;  it  was  my  unbounded  love  for  you 
that  made  me  say  I  was  single.  But  why 
do  you  start  from  me,  my  own  Susan  ?  I 
shall  love  you  ten  times  the  more  for  not 
bearing  the  hated  name  of  wife,  t'uc 
sound  of  which  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  iTiake  me  fly  from  you  for  ever." 

Susan  fell  lifeless  on  the  floor  at  the 
feet  of  her  destroyer,  who,  rather  alarmed, 
called  for  his  companion  in  wickedness. 
With  difficulty  they  restored  her.  Turn> 
ing  her  eyes  on  Courteney,  she  said— - 
"  Oh  !  how  I  once  loved  you,  cruel  man  ! 

How 
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How  can  you  sleep  in  your  bed,  and 
know  how  basely  you  have  sought  my 
ruin  ?  Dear  father  !  dear  mother  !  never 
' — never  will  you  see  your  Susan  again  !" 

Courteney  endeavoured  to  sooth  her; 
iie  felt  alarmed  lest  sh«  should  return 
either  to  the  marchioness  or  to  the  farm, 
and  discover  his  villany. 

''  Hold  your  false  tongue,"  said  she  ; 
*'  perjured  man^  you  who  could  so  so- 
^lemnly  swear  to  mai:e  me  your  wife, 
v/ell  knowing  that  you  had  one  living  ! 
- — you  have  broken  your  oath^  but  I 
will  keep  mine.  Go^  go  away  from  me — 
I  no  longer  love  you  ;  but  I  will  never 
perjure  myself;  I  said  I  would  not  be- 
tray you,  and  I  never  will  !  my  death,  I 
hope,  will  put  an  end  to  all  my  injuries  " 

She  persevered  in  not  letting  him  em- 
brace her.  Angry  at  her  obstinacy,  yet 
deeming  it  wise  to  attempt  at  least  to 
recover  his  influence  over  her,  he  left 
some  money  with  the  woman,  and  pro- 
mised to  call  again  in  a  day  or  two. 

A  week^ 
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A  week,  however,  elapsed  before  he 
was  able  to  keep  his  word  ;  he  then 
found  her  recovering  from  a  miscar- 
riage; pale  and  miserable,  yet  still  per- 
sisting in  refusing  every  offer  of  recon- 
ciliation. They  parted  in  anger;  and 
Vv^hen  next  he  visited  the  place  of  her 
retreat,  he  learnt  that  she  was  gone,  and 
the  woman  of  the  house  was  wholly  ig- 
norant of  her  fate. 

''^  Stubborn  fool  !  she  deserves  to 
starve  for  her  obstinacy,"  was  the  hu- 
mane ejaculation  of  this  man  of  morality 
and  religion.  Nor  did  he  suffer  the  phi- 
losophical apathy  of  his  feelings  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  real  distress  of  lady 
Wilmington,  or  the  agonies  of  the  worthy 
rustics  her  parents,  who^  when  informed 
of  the  mysterious  elopement  of  their 
child,  gave  way  to  bitter  lamentations 
and  reproaches,  for  suffering  her  to  go  to 
such  a  sad  place  as  London. ' 

The  well-managed  sorrow  and  tender 
condolence  of  Courteney  only  rendered 

him 
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lilm  more  revered  by  them;  and  they 
thus  unconsciously  received  again  into 
their  house,  once  the  abode  of  peace  and 
genuine  happiness,  the  sole  author  of 
their  misery^  and  the  base  and  cowardly 
desfrover  of  the  innocent  and  too-con- 
fidini}-  Susan. 

o 


CHAP.  II. 

Lord  Edwin  was  now  the  declared  fa- 
vourite of  his  uncle,  who  made  no  scruple 
in  avowing-  his  determination  of  making: 
his  fortune  equal  to  that  of  the  marquis, 
his  brother.  In  order,  therefore,  that  his 
nephews  might  receive  every  advantage 
from  the  talents  of  the  best  masters,  in 
the  ornamental  branches  of  education, 
the  earl  consented  to  pass  the  winter 
months  in  London,  dividing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  between  visits  to  the 

Castle, 
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Castle,  the  Vv^ilderness,  or  some  fashiori- 
able  watering-place. 

Time,  which  blunts  the  keen  remem- 
brance of  irremediable  evils,  softened 
down  the  poignancy  of  lord  Mortimer's 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  only  child.  All 
his  affections,  all  his  hopes  and  fond  de- 
sires, were  now  fixed  on  the  second  son  of 
his*  sister, ..'who,  he  flattered  himself, 
would  realize,  both  in  person  and  mind, 
all  his  sanguine  expectations. 

Never  did  youth  hold  out  a  brighter 
promise  of  the  most  finished  manhood 
than  that  of  lord  Edwin  ;  gifted  by  na- 
ture with  a  face  and  form  which  instantly 
captivated,  from  the  sweet  expression  of 
the  one,  and  the  graceful  symmetry  of 
the  other,  lord  Edwin  became  the  idol 
of  his  relations,  and  the  favourite  of  all 
the  dependants.  Affectionate,  gentle> 
humane,  and  benevolent,  he  paid  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  will  of  Courte- 
ney,  whom,  next  tohisnncle^  he  revered 
and  loved^  and  who  strove,  with  all  ima- 
ginable 
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ginable  perseverance,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion^ in  the  yielding  mind  of  his  pupil, 
for  all  those  vices  which  he  himself  pos- 
sessed :  he  however,  from  prudential 
motives,  taught  him  to  look  up  to  the 
earl  with  veneration  and  affection — to 
consider  his  word  as  a  law,  which  it 
would  be  sacrilege  to  violate — and  to 
remember  that  the  disposal,  not  of  his 
affections,  but  his  hand,  rested  solely  with 
his  uncle. 

Lord  Edv/in  listened,  believed,  and 
obeyed  ;  but  his  heart  remained  untaint* 
ed  by  the  contaminating  counsels  of  his 
tutor,  who  his  good-nature  induced  him 
to  think  was  sometimes  led  away  by 
nvere  tenderness  for  himself. 

The  marquis  continued  to  retain  the 
same  spirit  of  independance,  which  led 
liim  to  spurn  at  control,  and  to  rebel 
against  all  attempts  to  contradict  his  opi- 
nions or  to  thwart  his  inclinations.  He, 
nevertheless,  had  a  sincere  regard  for 
Courteney,    who    soon    perceived   that 

VOL  in,  D  little 
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little  was  to  be  gained  by  opposing  the 
vvishes  of  his  resolute  pupil,  and  there- 
fore desisted  from  the  continuance  of  a 
system  which  could  only  end  in  making 
the  marquis  his  enemy — a  thing  certainly 
to  be  avoided,  even  at  the  expence  of 
every  just  and  honourable  feeling. 

As  soon  as  the  marchioness's  sons  were 
old  enough  to  be  sent  to  the  university^,  it 
was  the  wish  of  lord  Mortimer  that 
Courteney  should  accompany  them,  and, 
by  his  presence  and  advice,  restrain,  in 
some  degree,  the  freedom  of  their  ac- 
tions. This  arrangement  was  particu- 
larly pleasing  to  the  hypocrite ;  he  could 
now  pursue  the  bent  of  his  own  vicious 
propensities,  without  fear  of  having  his 
conduct  made  known  to  his  liberal  bene- 
factor. 

"  My  dear  Courteney,"  said  the  earl. 
"  thank  God,  my  nephews  are  now  ar- 
riving at  a  time  of  life  when  the  exer- 
tion of  your  talents  will  be  no  longer  ne- 
cessary.    You  will  be  exempt  from  the 

fatigue 
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fatigue  and  drudgery  of  teaching  the 
young,  only  to  take  upon  you  a  new 
office — that  of  being  companion  to  a 
peevish  and  querulous  old  man." 

''Oh,  my  lord!  you  are  unjust  to 
yourself/'  replied  Courteney.  "  Grant- 
ing that  you  were  arrived  at  that  age 
when  the  disposition  of  man  too  fre- 
quently changes  for  the  worse,  yet  I  am 
confident  the  society  of  your  lordship 
will  never  fail  to  charm.  I  look  forward 
with  joy  to  the  period  you  speak  of, 
when  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  devote  to 
you  the  whole  of  my  time,  and,  I  trust, 
to  prove,  in  a  small  degree,  my  grati- 
tude and  reverence  for  the  many  favours 
I  have  received  from  your  lordship's  in- 
•exhaustible  benevolence." 

''  All  that  you  have  received,  Courte- 
ney," said  the  carl,  "  falls  short  of  your 
deserts.  Already  have  you  passed  Xcn 
years  of  your  life  in  my  family,  and  ful- 
filled, to  the  satisfaction  of  myself  and 
lady  V.  ilmington,  the  important  duties  of 
D  9  your 
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your  trust.  If  the  marquis  is  not  so 
tractable  and  docile  as  Edwin,  the  fault 
is  in  his  own  headstrong  nature,  not  in 
you,  whose  sole  endeavour  has  been  to 
render  him  as  perfect  as  his  brother." 

"  I  almost  regret,"  he  continued, 
"  that  the  marchioness  has  remained 
single  for  so  many  years,  since  the  a'l- 
thority  of  a  father,  properly  exerted, 
might  have  in  some  measure  tamed  the 
high  spirit  of  her  eldest  son.  It  is  now 
too  late  to  try  such  a  remedy  ;  but  I  ra- 
ther think,  Courreney,  between  ourselves, 
that  her  ladyship  will  not  remain  a  widow 
many  months  longer.  The  persevering 
constancy  of  lord  St.  Laurence. will  at 
last  overcome  tlie  resolution  of  my  sister, 
and  I  shall  rejoice  should  such  an  event 
take  place,  his  lordship  being,  as  you 
know,  one  ol'  my  most  highly-esleemed 
friends/* 

Courteney  likewise  felt  pleased  at  the 
probability  of  such  a  change,  since  it 
wouldi  by  separating  the  earl  occasion- 
ally 
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ally  from  his  sister,  throw  hiir.  more  into 
the  power  of  himself;  and  he  doubted 
not  but  that  he  should,  by  studying  more 
than  ever  the  temper  and  pursuits  of 
lord  Mortimer,  and  by  rendering  himself 
almost  necessary  to  his  existence,  not 
only  receive  a  considerable  salary,  but 
be  handsomely  remembered  by  him  in 
his  will.  This  was  of  moment  to  Courte- 
ney,  who,  in  the  common  order  of 
things,  had  a  right  to  calculate  upon 
outliving  the  earl  many  years. 

Another  of  his  wishes  was  now  soon 
gratified  ;  lady  Wilmington,  who  had 
long  esteemed  the  friend  of  her  brother, 
yielded  to  their  united  persuasions,  and 
became  the  wife  of  the  earl  of  St.  Lau- 
rence, just  before  her  sons^  with  their 
tutor,  set  off  for  Oxford. 

This  match  gave  satisfaction  to  all  who 
were  attached  to  the  marchioness,  and  to 
her  own  family  in  particular.  They  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  love  the  object 
of  her  choice,  and  it  seemed  perfectly 
D  3  natural 
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natural  to  her  children  to  call  by  the  en- 
dearing name  of  father,  ths  man  whom 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  con- 
stantly, and  always  with  pleasure. 

Courteney  prepared  to  accompany 
his  pupils  to  the  university  with  fresh 
increase  of  spirits.  Three  years  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  finish  their  studies- 
three  years,  and  he  should  no  longer  be 
confined  in  his  hours  or  in  his  pleasures. 
From  being  a  tutor,  he  should  rise  to  be 
the  companion,  the  acknowledged  friend 
and  favourite  of  lord  Mortimer.  Such  a 
distinction  was  worth  the  sacrifice  of 
some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life:  it 
would  repay  him  for  his  tedious  confine- 
ment, and  the  constant  restraint  he  had 
been  compelled  to  put  on  his  words  and 
actions  for  so  long  a  time.  It  would 
i^lso  give  him  more  consequence  in  the 
^orld;  and  he  should  have  at  last  the 
delight  of  leading  the  lazy  life  of  a  gen- 
tleman, which  had  ever  been  the  summit 
of  his  wishes. 

Ill 
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In  quitting  London  for  the  university, 
he  had  no  single  regret.  His  wife  and 
family  he  had  long  since  entirely  aban- 
doned; he  was  even  ignorant  of  their 
existence,  and  had  reported  to  lord  Mor- 
timer that  death  had  dissolved  him  from 
the  bonds  of  his  unfortunate  marriage. 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  total 
desertion  and  infamous  brutality  were  as 
follow. 

Two  years  elapsed,  after  he  had  given 
to  Sybella  the  thirty  pounds,  during 
%vhich  period  they  never  received  any 
assistance  from  him  ;  yet  both  his  wife 
and  sister  struo^oled  hard  to  remain  where 
they  were,  and  to  live  a  little  comfort- 
ably, by  dint  of  constant  exertion  Maria 
had  written  occasionally  to  Delorainc, who, 
not  always  being  with  his  uncle  when 
her  letters  arrived,  did  not  receive  them 
sometimes  until  a  week  after  their  date: 
he  then  never  failed  to  reply  to  them, 
always  begging  her  to  tax  his  friendship 
to  the  utmost,  were  it  necessary,  and 
generally  enclosing  a  present  for  the 
D  4  children 
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children  of  his  perfidious  enemy.  SucH 
conduct  made  the  sisters  feel  delicate  in 
writing  too  often,  and  they  determined 
that  nothing  but  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sity should  compel  them  to  draw  upon 
his  goodness  for  a  relief^  which  they  were 
so  well  convinced  they  should  receive. 

It  however  happened  that  the  three 
boys  fell  sick  of  the  measles,  while 
Courteney  v;as  with  his  pupils  at  the 
Castle;  and  as  they  had  it  very  badly, 
and  required  more  delicate  living  than 
usual,  Sybella  wrote  to  her  husband,  re- 
questing his  assistance  towards  support- 
ing them  under  their  heavy  illness.  He 
replied  to  her  letter- — that  he  had  no  mo- 
ney to  send  her,  and  disliked  applying  to 
lady  Wilmington,  who  had  already  ad- 
vanced him  part  of  his  next  quarter. 
His  wife  felt  this  unkindness  more  keenly, 
because  it  so  evidently  shewed  his  want 
of  humanity  and  of  affection  towards  his 
children. 

The  youngest  boy  suffered  the  mos^ 
and  eventually  fell  a  victim  to  the  dis- 

x)rder^ 
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'order,  which  his  brothers,  whose  constitu" 
tions  were  stronger,  cot  over,  but  fram 
which  they  continued  weakly  for  some 
time.  This  severe  loss  was  a  heavy  afflic- 
tion to  their  affectionate  mother,  whose 
love  appeared  to  increase  in  proportion 
as  thev  became  less  dear  to  their  natural 
protector.  Again  she  was  compelled  to 
apply  to  him  for  money  Xo  bury  her  little 
boy.  Again  she  met  with  a  refusal ;  he 
sent  her  no  money,  only  some  common- 
place condolence,  saying,  that  it  was  a 
happy  release  to  his  parents,  whose  cir- 
cumstances would  not  allow  of  his  re- 
ceiving a  proper  education  ;  and  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  it  should  please 
Heaven  to  take  the  other  two. 

Sybella,  at  fii*st,  did  not  believe  the 
evidence  of  her  own  eyes.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  these  were  the  sentiments  of 
a  father? — was  it  possible  also  that  at 
such  a  time  he  denied  her  money  to 
procure  for  her  dead  infant  the  rights  of 
a  decent  funeral }  Shocked  at  his  barba- 
D  5  rity. 
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rity,  and  deeply  affected  by  the  loss  of 
her  little  darling,  poor  Sybella  eagerly 
parted  with  all  she  possessed,  to  raise  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  necessary  expences 
before  he  could  be  interred — the  re- 
mainder she  projnised  to  pay  by  instal- 
ments After  seeing  the  last  sad  offices 
performed  for  her  child,  Sybella  and 
Maria  determined,  since  they  had  no 
prospec?  of  receiving  any  assistance  from 
Courteney,  to  move  into  a  still  cheaper 
lodging, *and  do  the  best  they  coitld  for 
the  two  remaining  boys,  who  still  con- 
tinued to  feel  the  pernicious  effects  of 
their  late  illness;  yet  she  determined  to 
make  one  more  appeal  to  the  flinty  heart 
of  their  father,  and  by  setting  forth  their 
distress  in  the  most  forcible  terms,  draw 
from  him,  if  possible,  some  promise  of 
future  relief. 

Courteney,  in  his  answer,  approved  of 
her  removal  to  a  cheaper  place,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  she  should  change 
her  name^  lest  any   person  should   dis- 
covered 
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covered  that  his  wife  was  in  such  mean 
circumstances.  He  said  he  would  try  to 
let  her  have  two  pounds  when  he  came  to 
town,  which  would  be  very  shortly. 
Maria  could  not  repress  any  longer  her 
just  resentment,  but  spoke  of  her  bro- 
ther in  a  manner  which  his  baseness  war- 
ranted, and  which  his  desire  of  his  wife's 
changing  her  name  made  still  more  bit- 
ter. Mrs.  Courteney  could  no  longer 
excuse  him ;  her  tears  and  sobs  were  the 
only  reply  that  her  sister  received  to  all 
her  angry  invectives. 

"  It  is  for  you,  Sybella,  and  your  poor 
abandoned  children,  that  I  am  thus  en* 
raged  with  my  brother;  I  forgive  his 
conduct  towards  myself,  and  the  wanton 
expenditure  of  all  my  little  property  ;  I 
could  look  over  the  humiliating  situa- 
tion his  treachery  has  placed  me  in  ;  it  is 
the  cool  and  determined  cruelty  of  his 
behaviour  towards  his  family  that  has  thus 
roused  me ;  and,  if  I  v;ere  you,  I  would 
either  compel  him  to  allow  me  some- 
D  6  things 
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thing,  or  expose  his  wickedness  to  his 
employers.  I  have  not  patience  that  he 
should  live  as  he  does,  enjoying  every 
comfort^  and  spending  his  money  in  pro- 
fligacy^ while  his  wife  and  children  are 
Wanting  common  necessaries.  I  know 
more  of  him  than  you  think,  Sybella  ; 
but  as  I  am  convinced  that  he  means  ia 
time  to  abandon  you  entirely,  I  do  not 
see  why  I  should  conceal  his  villany  any 
longer." 

''  Rail  on,  my  beloved  Maria,  if  it 
affords  you  any  gratification  :  for  myself, 
1  feel  that  I  have  lived  too  long,  since 
my  husband,  for  whose  sake  I  lost  the 
favour  of  all  my  relations,  has  deserted 
me.  Cruel  Leopold  !  if /am  no  longer 
dear  to  you,  yet  our  children  surely 
ought  to  plead  to  you  for  proper  sup- 
port !  Alas  !  that  ever  he  went  to  ladj 
Wilmington.  My  fears  were  too  pro- 
phetic— our  separation  will  be  an  eternal 
one." 

**  So  much  the  better/*  replied  Maria, 

slili 
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Still  more  angry,  from  the  continued 
mildness  of  her  sister.  "  What  happi- 
ness could  you  expect  from  the  man  who 
fled  your  arms,  and  eternally  violated 
your  bed?  I  onlv  regret  that  he  is  suffer- 
ed  to  go  on  in  his  infamous  ways,  and 
that  the  sanctity  of  his  looks,  and  the  re- 
ligious cant  o^  his  conversation^  are  not 
known  to  be  assumed.  What  would 
the  world  think,  were  it  known  that  the 
pious  Leopold  Courteney,  the  moralist, 
the  reformer,  the  writer  of  sermons,  suf- 
fered his  wife  and  children  to  be  aban- 
doned to  all  the  horrors  of  want  and  star- 
vation, and  all  the  insults  and  humiliating 
degradations  attendant  on  that  poverty  to 
which  he  has  wilfully  consigned  them  ?" 

"Oh,  hold,  Maria!'*  said  his  sister, 
**  your  resentment  leada  you  to  be  un- 
just ;  he  has  not  quite  abandoned  us; 
he  may  repent,  and  return  to  his  family; 
his  poor  children  he  will  not  surely  cast 
ofT!'* 

"  Repent  !*'  cried  Maria^  with  a  brtter 

smile ; 
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smile;  '^  yes,  yes,  he  will  certainly  re- 
pent, return  to  his  family,  and  provide 
for  his  children.  The  man  who  could 
witness  unmoved  the  distress  of  his  al- 
most starving;  wife — who  could  see  his 
boys  wiih  their  naked  toes  out  of  their 
tattered  shoes — who  could  hear  that  these 
dear  objects  were  frequently  compelled 
to  subsist  on  tea  for  whole  days  toge- 
ther, and  coiiM  refuse  to  relieve  those 
wants  when  he  had  the  power,  is  very 
likely  to  repent — yes,  yes,  it  will  be  a 
deathbed  repentance,  I  believe." 

"  Horrible  !"  exclaimed  Sybella  ;  ''  oh, 
Maria  !  i  did  not  think  you  could  be  so 
warm  !  I  did  not  believe  you  could  pass 
such  severe,  such  unmerited  censure 
upon  any  one  !  Surely  you  forget  that 
Leopold  told  us  he  distressed  himself 
greatly  to  give  us  the  tiiirty  pounds, 
and  most  likely  left  himself  without  a 
guinea  !'* 

*'  it  is  but  right  to  undeceive  you,  my 
dear,  ill-treated  sister.     Leopold  did  not 

distress 
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distress  himself  when  he  was  so  uncom- 
monly liberal  ;  neither  did  he  leave  him- 
self without  a  guinea.  He  quitted  us, 
knowing  that  sve  should  go  to  bed  sup- 
perless,  while  he  called  on  one  of  his 
ladies,  spent  the  best  part  of  a  pound- 
note  in  liquor  and  a  luxurious  supper, 
and  gave  her  money  to  sport  about  in 
new  silk-stockings,  with  fine  open-work- 
ed cloaks,  which  she  did  the  very  next 
day." 

*'  I  cannot  give  credit  to  this  idle  and 
improbable  story.  Who,  Maria,  could 
tell  it  vou  ? — you  did  wrong,  my  sister^, 
to  listen  to  such  an  abominable  false- 
hood of  vour  brother." 

**'  My  dearest  Sybella,  your  incredulity, 
after  so  many  recent  proofs  which  you 
have  received  of  his  baseness,  is  absolute 
weakness.  Had  you  been  less  gentle, 
less  inclined  to  overlook  his  repeated  in- 
fidelities, Leopold  is  so  great  a  coward, 
that  he  would  not  dare  to  use  you  as  be 
does ;  nay,  even  now,  were  you  to  as- 
sume 
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sume  a  proper  spirit,  and  threaten  to  ex- 
pose him,  I  am  certain  you  would  wring 
from  him  a  trifle  towards  your  support." 
"  That  I  shall  never  do/*  replied  the 
injured  wife  of  Courteney  ;  '*  if  his  own 
feelings  do  not  prompt  him  to  be  just  to- 
wards me  and  my  boys,  I  shall  certainly 
not  ruin  the  future  character  of  their 
father.  My  silent  submission  to  his  will 
may  do  more  for  me  than  angry  re- 
proaches. He  shall  not,  at  least,  have  any 
just  cause  for  deserting  me  :  but,  Maria, 
you  have  raised  my  curiosity;  I  must 
know  more  concerning:  this  cruel  ca- 
lumny  ;  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  tell 
me,  Maria,  for  I  am  too  well  convinced 
that  Leopold  has  long  considered  me  as 
a  useless  burden  to  him/* 

"  I  will  tell  you/' replied  Maria,  *' be- 
,cnuse  1  wish  to  rouse  you  to  a  just  sense  of 
the  injuries  you  sustain  ;  if  not  for  your- 
self, at  least  for  your  children  ;  do  not 
allow  their  father  wantonly  to  squander 
away  his  |)roperty  ox\  the  most  woa^rhless 

part 
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part  of  the  creation,  while  they  are 
literally  enduring  every  deprivation. 
You  remember  the  little  girl  who,  be- 
fore we  gave  up  the  house,  used  some- 
times to  fetch  errands  for  us  ?'* 

"I  do,  very  well,"  said  her  sister; 
'*  she  was  a  nice  tidy  girl,  and  I  often 
wished  I  was  able  to  take  her  myself,  to 
help  to  nurse  the  children — but  what  of 
her?" 

"  I  met  her  a  short  time  after  the  ge- 
rierous  donation  of  Leopold,  and  stopped 
to  inquire  if  she  had  got  a  place?  The 
girl  coloured,  looked  confused,  and  said 
that  she  had  got  one,  but  that  she  was 
going  to  leave  it  as  soon  as  her  month 
was  up.  Upon  my  asking  who  she  lived 
withj  she  hesitated  at  first,  and  then  told 
.me  that  she  had  been  near  three  months 
in  the  employment  of  a  fancy-dress- 
maker, whose  name  was  Heartless.  Struck 
with  the  name  of  our  old  schoolfellow, 
Betsey  Heartless,  and  still  more  so  by 
her  confusion  on  seeing  me,  I  inquired 

if 
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if  my  brother  ever  called  on  her  mistress? 
The  poor  girl  blushed  deeper  than  be- 
fore^ and  I  at  length  drew  from  her  the 
truth.  The  visits  of  Leopold^  whom  she 
knew  to  be  a  married  man,  and  his  fami- 
liarities with  Betsey^  were  the  cause  of 
her  going  away,  and  she  rejoiced  that  she 
had  only  a  fortnight  of  her  time  to  re- 
main. I  heard  that  he  was  frequently  in 
the  habit  of  supping  with  her  mistress^ 
and  always  upon  some  expensive  deli- 
cacy;  that^  to  her  knowledge,  her  miS" 
tress  received  money  from  him  to  buy 
articles  of  dress  for  her  own  person. 
This  led  me  to  ask  if  she  could  remember 
whether  he  supped  at  her  house  on  the 
night  he  quitted  us?  'That  he  did/  re- 
plied the  girl ;  '  for  well  do  I  remember 
that  I  had  been  washing,  and  that  my 
mistress  went  out  to  buy  something 
nice  for  Mr.  Courteney's  supper;  it  was 
a  chicken  and  asparagus;  and  on  seeing 
me  go  about  scraping  them  very  unwil- 
lingly, she  caid,  ^l  know  you  are  tired, 

Molly. 
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Molly,  but  never  mind,  I  will  give  you 
the  gown  I  had   on  yesterday ;  help  me 
to  do  these  nicely,  for  Mr.  Courteney  is 
very  particular  in   his  eating.     1   don't 
-J^now  how  long  he  staid,  for  I  went  to 
bed;  but  my  mistress  bought  some  new 
silk  stockings  the  next  cby:  and  when  she 
gave  me  the  gown,  she  told  me  she  had 
them  given  her  by  the  gentleman  who 
supped  with  her  last  night;  that  he  was 
an  old  friend  of  hers;  and  that  cince  he 
was  come  to  town,  he  would   often  sup^ 
with  her.'     Sybella,  I  hope  you  are  con- 
vinced that  you  have  nothing  to  expect 
from    your   husband's    repentance.       It 
seems  that,  little  time  as  he  has  to  him- 
self, yet  he    can    find    it,    whenever   he 
wishes,  to  sup  with  Betsey,  viho,  heartless 
J\ke  hjn;iself,  is  a  vea*y  prqper  companion 
for  him.'* 

Mrs.  Courteney  had  no  longer  any  ex- 
cuse to  make  for  her  husband's  conduct; 
it  v.as  too  gross  even  for  her  to  attempt 
his  vindication.      With  a  heavy  heart  she 

put 
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put  on  her  things^  and  proceeded  to  find 
out  apartments  that  would  be  still  cheaper 
than  these  which  they  now  occupied.  These 
were  soon  found,  and  they  removed,  in 
the  course  ofa  few  days,  to  a  second  floor 
in  one  of  the  retired  streets  of  Lambeth. 

They  had  not  been  here  long,  before 
they  discovered  that  their  fellow-lodgers 
were  of  that  unhappy  class  of  women 
who  live  by  the  vices  of  the  other  sex. 
In  the  first  floor  resided  two  of  the  in- 
ferior performers  of  the  Circus,  who 
passed  for  man  and  wife,  but  whose 
drunken  moments  betrayed  to  the  con- 
trary. The  front-parlour  was  let  to  a 
young  woman,  whose  artless  appearance, 
and  still  innocent  demeanour,  would  have 
contradicted  every  ill-natured  report,  had 
not  her  nightly  walks  and  nightly  visitors 
too  forcibly  discovered  her  guilty  mode 
of  living. 

Shocked  at  being  thus  disagreeably 
situated,  yet  ignorant  how  to  remedy 
this  fresh  misfortune,  the  unhappy  rela- 
tions 
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tions  of  Courteney  quietly  submitted  to 
an  evil,  which,  for  the  present  at  least, 
was  inevitable,  since  the  lowness  of  their 
finances  would  not  enable  them  to  live 
in  a  more  respectable  neighbourhood. 
The  poor  boys,  who  went  no  longer  by 
their  father's  name,  often  got  cakes  and 
fruit  given  them  by  their  fellow-lodgers, 
particularly  by  the  young  woman  in  the 
parlour,  who  never  failed,  as  soon  as 
they  were  sent  into  the  little  garden, 
which  was  indeed  become  absolutely 
necessary  to  their  health,  to  call  them 
into  her  room,  caress  them,  and  give 
them  something  to  eat. 

This  was  painful  to  Sybella  and  her 
sister,  who  had  kept  them  so  closely  con- 
fined with  themselves,  on  purpose  to 
prevent  any  intimacy,  that  the  children 
began  to  feel  the  ill  effects  of  her  pru- 
dence; and  she  was  at  length  obliged  to 
let  them  play,  some  part  of  the  day,  in 
the  open  air.  The  kindness  of  their  new 
friend  was  very  acceptable  to  the  poor 

boys. 
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boys^  who  too  frequently  felt  the  scanti- 
ness of  their  meals  relieved  by  her  dona- 
tions ;  nor  were  her  gifts  confined  alone 
to  eatables — she  often  bought  them  toys> 
and  seemed  so  modestly  and  so  humbly 
to  court  the  notice  of  their  mother,  that 
she  was  compelled^,  at  last,  to  speak  to 
her  whenever  they  accidentally  met. 

Mrs.  Courteney,  as  well  as  Maria,  soou 
began  to  feel  themselves  interested  for 
her,  and  to  lament  that  the  life  of  one  so 
apparently  innocent  and  kind-hearted 
should  be  so  wretched,  so  degrading. 
''  Perhaps,'*  said  Sybella,  "  this  poor 
girl  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  artifices  of 
some  wretch,  who  no  sooner  ruined,  than 
he  Ipft  her.  She  looks  like  a  country 
girl;  shame  has  most  likely  prevented 
her  returning  to  her  friends.  How  glo- 
rious, Maria,  it  would  be  to  reclaim  this 
poor  lost  creature — to  save  her  from 
total  ruin  !  Let  us  try  what  we  can  do 
by  persuasion.  Leopold  shall  go  and 
ask  her  to  tea  this  evening.'" 

Highly 
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Highly  gratified  by  this  invitation, 
from  those  who  were  evidently  good 
and  virtuous,  the  kind  friend  of  the 
little  Leopold  joyfully  accompanied  him 
to  his  mother's  apartment.  The  kind 
looks,  and  friendly  manners  of  the  sisters, 
joined  to  their  condescension  ( for  she  was 
well  assured  that  her  way  of  living  was 
known  to  them), seemed  greatly  to  affect 
Miss  Taylor,  and  she  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  her  thanks  for  the  no- 
tice thus  taken  of  one  so  unfortunate,  so 
guilty. 

The  tears  which  flowed  from  her  eyes; 
her  youth,  and  interesting  appearance,  all 
conspired  to  win  the  regard  and  pity  of 
Sybella  and  her  sister,  the  former  of 
whom  took  her  kindly  by  the  hand,  and 
«aid,  in  the  gentlest  accents — ''  My  dear 
Miss  Taylor,  we  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  misfortune  and  sorrow  not  to  feel 
for  your  situation.  Both  my  sister  and 
myself  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  would 
gladly  quit  your  present  mode   of  life, 

could 
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could  you  but  find  any  means  of  pro- 
curing a  more  honourable  way  of  living. 
Our  own  poverty  prevents  us  from  afford- 
ing you  one,  but  Maria  and  I  are  so 
interested  in  your  favour^  so  convinced 
that  you  are  not  criminal  from  inclina- 
tion, that  we  would  do  any  thing  in  the 
world  to  serve  you/' 

"  Oh,  you  dear  angels  !'*  sai3  the 
young  woman,  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees  before  them,  afid  kissing  th^ir 
hands,  "  for  such  you  seem  to  me,  God 
in  heaven  bless  you  for  ever,  for  your 
kindness  to  a  poor  deserted  creature — 
deserted  by  him  who  swore  never  to 
leave  me — alv/ays  to  love  me,  and  to 
protect  me  from  all  harm  i  Indeed,  in- 
deed, I  would  be  good — I  would  lead  a 
better  life ;  but  I  have  no  friends,  no  home 
that  would  shelter  me,  now  I  have  been 
wicked/* 

Sybella  and  her  sister  both  burst  into 
tears;  they  felt  for  the  poor  sinner  be- 
fore them  ;  they  felt  also  the  similarity 

of 
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of  their  situations — themselves  abandoned 
by  their  natural  protector.  Raising  her 
from  the  ground,  they  asked  her  if  she 
could  work  at  her  needle  ? — if  she  could, 
she  might  do  all  the  plain  part  of  the 
work  they  were  employed  about;  and, 
with  care,  she  might  manage  to  get  a  de- 
cent living.  Sybella  then  shewed  her 
some  of  the  linen  they  were  at  work 
upon ;  and  the  poor  girl,  almost  frantic 
with  gratitude^  said  that  she  thought  she 
could  work  well  enough  to  make  all  but 
the  fancy  part. 

She  would  again  have  fallen  on  her 
knees,  had  not  they  prevented  her, 

"  Then  da  not  go  out  to-night," 
said  Sybell^ ;  ''  stay  with  us,  and  to- 
morrow we  will  give  you  some  babys' 
bed-gowns  to  make :  you  may  not,  at 
first,  like  the  confinement,  but  you  will 
soon  get  used  to  it ;  and  if  you  like  to 
bring  your  work  and  sit  with  us,  you  are 
very  welcome  ;  it  will  be  less  dull  thaa 
being  quite  alone. 

VOL.  in.  E  To 
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To  this  Miss  Taylor  joyfully  assented, 
and  blessed  them  repeatedly  for  their 
goodness.  "  I  have  not  always  been  the 
miserable  being  I  am  now/'  said  she; 
*'  but  your  kindness  deserves  to  be  in- 
formed of  *he  cause  of  my  present  dis- 
grace. My  dear  parents^  who  I  hope  will 
never  discover  my  infamy^  live  about  a 
iiundred  miles  from  London ;  they  are 
very  well  to  do  in  the  world,  my  father 
being  a  wealthy  farmer;  a  good  man, 
an  honest  man,  who  would  die  were  my 
shame  made  known  to  him. 

''  About  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  I, 
poor  feolish  girl,  put  too  much  faith  in 
the  words  of  a  gentleman,  who  came  fre- 
quently to  our  house.  He  looked  and 
talked  so  like  a  real  good -hearted  man, 
♦hat  when  he  swore  to  marry  me,  I  al- 
<most  thought  it  done,  such  confidence 
^Id  I  place  in  his  love.  One  fatal  night, 
it  was  the  wedding-night  of  my  sister, 
ihis  cruel  man  stole  to  my  chamber,  re- 
newed  his    vows,    swQ-re    to    love    me 

through 
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(hrough  life,  and  taking  advantage  of  my 
affection  and  my  faith,  robbed  me  of  that 
honour  which  he  never  meant  to  restore, 

"  I  was  taken  into  the  same  family  in 
which  he  lived  ;  we  came  to  London  ; 
he  continued  to  deceive  me  with  false 
promises  of  making  me  his  wif^ ;  he  got 
me  to  leave  the  protection  of  my  mis- 
tress, and  go  to  live,  as  he  said,  with  a 
relation  of  his  at  Chelsea.  I  did  not  like 
this  woman,  she  was  so  bald  and  impu- 
dent. On  my  knees,  I  begged  him  to 
jrnarry  me:  he  could  not,  or  perhaps,  after 
all,  he  would  not:  he  said  he  had  a  wife 
living " 

Tears  choked  her  utterance,  and  the 
sisters,  trembling  with  fears  which  they 
could  not  account  for,  anxious^Iy  awaited 
her  recovery.  At  length  she  became 
sufficiently  composed  to  resume  her  nar- 
rative. 

"  To  be  thus  deceived,  thus  cruelly  be- 
trayed into  sin,  made  me  burn  with  re- 
sentment ;  I   would   not  suffer   him    to 
touch  me— I  could  not;  my  heart  seemed 
E  2  to 
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to  abhor  him  for  his  falsehood  and 
wickedness.  He  left  me,  and  I  fell  ill, 
very  ill.  He  came  again — I  could  not 
forgive  him,  and  we  parted  in  mutual 
anger.  I  got  better,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  woman's  seeming  good 
wishes  towards  me,  I  consented  to  go 
and  be  servant  to  a  friend  of  hers,  on  her 
promising  never  to  own  that  she  knew 
any  thing  of  me.  This  friend  was  as 
wicked  as  herself,  and  I  soon  found  that  I 
should  be  turned  out  of  doors  to  starve, 
unless  I  followed  her  abominable  way  of 
life. 

"  Heartbroken,  deceived,  and  aban- 
doned by  him  I  once  loved  dearly,  I 
determined  never  to  return  to  the  house 
of  my  father.  Careless  what  became  of 
me,  and  sick  of  the  world,  I  obeyed, 
though  with  horror,  the  advice,  I  may 
say  commands,  of  my  mistress  ;  but  the 
money  thus  wickedly  got  never  seemed 
to  do  me  any  good.  I  left  her  about 
three  months  ago,  and  took  this  lodging, 
where  my  necessities  and  my  ignorance 

of 
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of  every  human  being  that  would  be  a 
friend  to  me^,  compelled  me  to  seek  a 
subsistence  in  the  same  dreadful  way." 

*'  Poor  girl/'  said  Sybella,  who,  as  well 
as  her  sister,  was  much  affected  by  the 
unhappy  fate  of  this  young  sinner; 
"  poor  girl ;  and  have  you  never  seen 
your  seducer  since  ?'* 

'*Never,"  replied  Susan  Homely,  (for 
it  was  no  other  than  the  once  bboming 
and  happy  daughter  of  the  farmer;)  "nor 
do  I  ever  wish  to  see  him  again.  He  must 
be  a  bad  man,  indeed,  who  could  pass  for 
single,  ruin  a  silly  country  maid,  by 
swearing  to  marry  her  the  day  after  he 
came  to  town,  and  then  rejoice,  as  I  was 
told  he  did,  at  so  easily  getting  rid  of 
me.  God  forgive  him  \  I  fear  he  makes 
but  a  bad  husband,  and  his  poor  wife  has 
little  cause  to  be  thankful  of  her  bargain. 
However,  although  he  perjured  himself, 
I  am  not  going  to  do  the  same;  I  pro- 
mised never  to  betray  him  to  any  one, 
and  I  have  never  yet  mentioned  his 
£  3  name. 
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name.  He  has  ruined  me  for  ever,  hui 
I  should  be  loth  to  expose  him,  for  he 
"Would  not  stay  long  where  he  is  if  I  did  ;. 
and  perhaps  his  poor  wife  would  then  be 
the  sufTerer." 

Maria  and  her  sister  would  have  given 
any  thing  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
name  of  iMiss  Taylor's  seducer,  but  after 
this  they  could  not  ask  her.  They  ne- 
vertheless redoubled  their  kind  atten- 
tions, and  got  her  to  promise,  very  wil* 
lingly,  that  she  would,  from  that  mo- 
ment, discontinue  her  dreadful  mode  of 
obtaining  her  living. 

Next  morning,  she  came  early  for  her 
work,  and  most  gratefully  accepted  of 
their  offer  to  sit  With  them.  The  trifle 
of  money  which  she  possessed  she  gave 
to  Sybella,  to  add  to  her  mite;  and  they 
ajrreed  to  have  their-  meals  too:ether. 
The  gratitude  of  this  poor  girl  was  so 
^excessive,  that  seeing  her  generous 
friends  unable  at  all  times  to  procure 
meat  for  their  dinner,  she,   unknown  to 

them^ 
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them,  took  some  of  her  things  to  raise 
money  for  their  use.  So  urgent  was  she 
to  evince  her  thankfulness,  that  she  sat 
up  long  after  they  were  gone  to  bed;,  to 
finish  her  work  the  sooner.  Nor  did  the 
sisters  regret  this  addition  to  their  little 
family.  Susan  worked  well  and  fast,  be- 
gan to  recover  her  spirits,  and  often  as- 
sisted to  raise  those  of  Mrs.  Courtene)^, 
while  she  always  refused  to  take  six- 
pence more  of  her  earnings  than  would 
pay  for  her  room.  This  expence  they 
determined  to  do  away  ;  the  woman  of 
the  house,  who  was  the  wife  of  a  jour- 
neyman baker,  kindly  oflTercd  to  let  them 
have  a  press-bed  in  their  sittin^^-room 
for  Susan  to  sleep  in.  Ever  grateful  for 
any  shew  of  kindness,  the  poor  girl,  thus 
rendered  happy,  insisted  on  cleaning  out 
the  parlour,  and  leaving  it  in  order  for  a 
new  lodger. 

It    was  while  she  was  thus  employed 

that  Courteney  called,  for  the  first  time, 

at  the  fresh  abode  of  his  injured  family. 

e4  His 
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His  children  flew  to  meet  him,  but  nei- 
ther his  wife  nor  sister  could  dissemble 
the  real  state  of  their  feelinfrs.  Hi<jhlv 
offended  at  their  seeming  indifference, 
he  expressed  himself  warmly,  adding, 
that  they  appeared  to  knov/  by  intuition 
that  he  had  brought  them  no  money. 

This  roused  the  gentle  disposition  of 
his  hitherto  uncomplaining  wife;  she  re- 
membered her  dead  child,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  said — '*  No,  Leopold,  you 
have  no  money  for  your  wife  or  your 
poor  boys;  they  would  have  been  dead 
long  ago  but  for  me  and  Maria  :  yet  'tis 
hard,  very  hard  indeed,  that  you  can 
find  money  to  squander  upon  such  crea- 
tures as  Betsey  Heartless,  while  your  own 
famJly  are  living  in  misery  and  want." 

Courteney's  guilty  soul  felt  horror- 
struck  at  this  unexpected  speech  of  his 
wife  ;  yet  he  determined  to  brave  it  out 
boldly.  He  denied  the  accusation.  She 
brought  proofs  against  him,  and  reverted 
to  his  barbarity  with  respect  to  the  little 

boy 
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boy  she  had  lost.  Courteney  wanted 
but  a  pretext  to  break  with  his  wife  for 
ever;  instead,  therefore,  of  feeling  grate- 
ful for  the  mildness  with  which  she  con- 
fessed her  knowledge  of  his  crime,  he 
flew  into  a  violent  passion,  swore  never 
to  see  her  again — that  she  had  been  the 
bane  of  his  existence,  the  curse  of  his 
life — and  that  she  might  henceforward 
look  to  herself  alone  to  maintain  her 
boys;  then  flinging  from  her,  without 
even  noticing  his  children  or  his  sister, 
he  flew  down  stairs,  and  darted  out  of 
the  house,  but  not  before  Susan  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  cowardly  seducer* 
Uttering  a  cry  of  horror,  she  sunk  on 
the  floor,  and  little  Leopold,  who  had 
followed  his  father,  ran  screaming  to  his 
mother,  that  Miss  Tavlor  was  dead! 
Although  in  the  deepest  affliction  her* 
self,  she  immediately  hastened  with  Maria 
to  the  parlour,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
woman  of  the  house,  conveyed  Susan  up 
s  5  stairs 
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staH^  to  her  own  room^  and  put  her  to 
bed.  It  was  some  time  before  she  re- 
covered herself  sufficiently  to  know 
where  she  was^  and  who  she  was  with. 
Bursting  into  tears  at  the  sight  of  her 
kind  friends,  she  expressed  her  thanks  to 
God  that  she  was  with  them — ''  But  he 
will  not  come  again,  will  he  ?*'  said  she, 
wildly. 

*' Who,  my  dear  Susan,  do  you  mean?" 

''That  cfuel  man,  who  went  out  of 
this  house ;  I  saw  him  quite  plain ;  oh, 
too  well  do  1  know  his  features — how 
dearly,  dearly  did  I  love  them  once  V 

Sybella  sunk  on  the  bed,  pale  and  al- 
most lifeless — "  Tell  me,  I  conjure  you, 
Susan,  was  Courteney  your  seducer? — 
speak,  for  God's  sake  !  Do  not  fear  me ; 
I  am  his  wife — -his  neglected,  his  desert- 
ed wife,  whom  he  has  now  quitted  for 
ever  ! 

Susan  sprang  out  of  bed,  and   falling 

«n  her  knees  before  Mrs.  Courteney,  ex- 

3  claimed—^ 
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claimed—^'  Oh,  forgive  me  !  forgive 
me  !  I  did  not  know  he  had  a  wife ;  in- 
deed, indeed  I  did  not/* 

Sybella  flung  her  arms  around  the 
neck  of  the  kneeling  Susan — "  Poor  in- 
jured girl,  I  believe  you. — Oh  God,  par- 
don the  sins  of  this  young  creature, 
whose  ruin  is  caused  by  my  unkind  hus- 
band ! — Susan,"  she  continued,  embra- 
cing her,  and  placing  her  once  more  in^ 
bed,  ''your  injuries  are  great — so  are 
mine.  Sisters  in  affliction,  both  suffer- 
ing by  the  same  hand,  let  us  comfort  and 
console  each  other  ;  the  wife  and  family 
of  thy  seducer  shall  endeavour,  if  pos- 
sible, to  atone,  by  kindness  and  affection, 
for  the  wrongs  thou  hast  endured  from 
the  treachery  of  our  common  enemy; 
we  will  never  part,  Susan,  unless  it  is  thy 
wish." 

Thus  were  these   unfortunates  bound 

to  each  other  by  the  strongest  ties.     The 

once-innocent  daughter    of    the    farmer 

was   more  dear  to  Sybella  and  Maria, 

E  G  fronv 
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from  the  knowledge  that  Courtetiey  was 
the  author  of  her  ruin  ;  and  Susan,  on  her 
part,  never  thought  she  could  do  enough 
for  the  generous  wife  and  sister  of  her 
betrayer. 


CHAP.  III. 

CouRTEKEY  cxulted  secretly  at  the  chance 
which  he  now  had  of  breaking  for  evef 
with  his  wife;  and  as  he  well  knew  that 
he  had  nothing  to  dread  from  the  pa- 
tient gentleness  of  her  disposition,  he 
very  coolly  sat  down  to  write  her  an 
eternal  farewell.  In  his  letter^,  he  scru- 
pled not  to  affirm  that  all  his  misfortunes 
had  originated  from  his  marrying  her; 
that  they  had  known  but  little  comfort 
while  they  lived  together;  and  that  it  had 
long  been  his  fixed  determination  never 
to  reside  again  under  the  same  roof  with 

a  woman 
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a  woman  whom  he  could  not  be  happy 
with. 

He  had  likewise  the  hardened  impu- 
dence to  say,  that  his  salary  was  barely 
adequate  to  his  own  wants ;  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  provide  for  his 
family  out  of  it;  and  that,  as  she  could 
not  expect  him  to  allow  her  any  money 
towards  her  support,  well  knowing  that 
she  was  able  to  work  for  her  living,  he 
should  even  discontinue  writing  to  her, 
as  he  meant,  in  consequence  of  her  con- 
duct when  he  last  saw  her,  to  drop  for 
ever  all  further  intercourse  with  her  or 
her  sister  ;  for  his  children  he  would  pro- 
vide, should  he  ever  have  the  power;  but 
as  their  mother  had  hitherto  maintained 
them,  she  must  continue  to  do  so,  until 
they  were  old  enough  to  work  for  her  in 
return  ;  he  insisted  on  their  not  going 
by  his  name  :  and  concluded  by  saying 
that  all  attempts  on  her  part  towards  a  re- 
conciliation would  be  perfectly  fruitless; 
and  by  formenting  him  with  her  letters, 

which 
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which  he  should  return  unopened,  she 
would  only  draw  down  upon  herself  and 
family  his  severest  anger.  Having  finish- 
ed this  specimen  of  conjugal  tenderness 
and  paternal  feeling,  he  sealed  it,  and 
carried  it  to  the  post-office^  with  as 
serene  a  countenance,  and  as  steady  a 
hand,  as  if  he  had  been  sending  that 
which  was  to  restore  his  wife  and  her 
children  to  all  those  comforts  of  life  to 
which  they  had  so  long  been  strangers. 

True  to  his  promise  of  abandoning  his 
hapless  family^  Courteney  returned,  un- 
opened, a  letter  from  his  wife,  and  ano- 
ther from  Maria,  which  they  sent  merely 
to  try  the  extent  of  his  villany,  not  with 
any  hope  that  even  should  they  be  read 
by  him,  they  would  divert  him  from  his 
plan.  Year  after  year  passed  by,  and  he 
did  not,  even  when  in  town,  trouble  him- 
self to  inquire  if  they  were  yet  starved  to 
death.  All  his  leisure  time  was  spent,  as 
usual,  in  the  society  of  Betsey  Heartless, 
who,  though  she  was  unable  to  fix  his 

wandering 
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wandering  inclinations,  yet  certainly  was 
by  far  his  greatest  favourite;  and  he 
never  failed,  after  he  had  committed  any 
infidelities,  to  return  to  her  arms  with 
increasinsT  delight. 

The  poverty  of  his  unhappy  family 
was  well  known  to  this  woman^  but,  like 
her  base  and  infamous  admirer,  she 
could  see  wasted  without  a  pang,  and 
partake  without  a  sigh,  of  what  would 
have  rendered  them  comfortable  and 
happy  for  several  days.  Not  only  the 
person^  but  the  temper  and  manners  of 
Betsey  Heartless,  pleased  the  taste  of 
Courteney.  Possessed  of  a  high  spirit, 
ever  lively  address,  consummate  art,  yet 
with  sense  enough  to  hide  it,  she  con- 
trived to  keep  alive  the  passions  of 
Leopold,  and  to  gain  such  an  ascendancy 
over  him,  without  his  perceiving  it,  that 
he  never  felt  cloyed  in  her  presence,  nor 
tired  of  her  society  ;  she  was,  in  fact, 
the  only  woman  that  had  ever  held  any 
power  over    his   affections.     Many  had 

been 
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been  the  victims  of  his  pretended  love, 
but  all  failed  to  retain  any  influence  over 
his  heart  except  Betsey  ;  even  at  the  ex- 
piration of  ten  years^  during  which  time 
he  had,  like  the  bee,  strayed  from  flower 
to  flower,  gathering  the  sweetest  honey, 
he  never  failed  to  return  with  fresh  ea- 
gerness to  Betsey,  who  smiled  to  herself 
at  the  consciousness  of  still  being  pre- 
ferred,  and  never  failed  to  welcome  his 
arrival,  and  to  procure  for  him  every 
little  daiiiUj  which  suited  the  extreme 
nicety  of  his  appetite,  not  concealing 
from  him,  however,  her  knowledge  of 
his  unfaithfulness,  yet  discovering  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  only  served  to  rivet 
more  firmly  her  own  power  over  him. 

It  gave  him  some  concern  how  to  dis- 
pose of  his  favourite  when  he  should  be- 
come companion  to  lord  Mortimer,  as 
that  nobleman  had  intimated  his  inten- 
tion of  residing  principally  at  the  Castle; 
and  Betsty  had  so  strongly  wound  her- 
self round  the  heart  of  Courteney,  that 

ta 
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fo  separate  from  her  for  ever  was  impos- 
sible ;  he  therefore  proposed  that  she 
should  give  up  her  business  in  London, 

and  take  a  house  in   the  town  of , 

\vhich  was  only  a  pleasant  ride  from 
Mortimer  Castle^  where  she  might  set  up 
as  dress-maker  and  milliner:  to  this  she 
consented,  and  he  was  accordingly  lo 
look  out  for  a  proper  habitation  for  Miss 
Heartless,  (who  had  long  gone  by  his 
name,)  and  who  promised  to  settle  all 
her  aflfairs  time  enough  to  obey  his  sum- 
mons. 

To  the  benevolent  inquiries  of  lord 
Mortimer^  respecting  his  amiable  and  de- 
serted wife,  Courteney  at  length  thought 
he  might  with  safety  reply,  by  announ- 
cing her  demise,  as  well  as  that  of  his  two 
youngest  boys;  and  when  his  lordship 
wished  to  do  something  for  the  surviv- 
ing one,  he  replied,  that  a  brother  of  his 
wife,  who  lived  in  Scotland,  had  taken 
him,  to  bring  up  entirely  as  his  own  son. 
Thus  for  ever  did  he  shut  out  his  un- 

ofTendin^ 
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offending  children  from  the  good  offices 
and  kindness  of  lord  Mortimer,  who  had 
generouKly  purposed  to  exert  his  interest 
for  the  boys  of  his  favourite  and  friend. 

Courteney  now  began  to  feel  himself 
of  consequence  in  the  family.  His 
pupils  were  of  an  age  that  rendered  them 
desirable  companions,  and  also  enabled 
him  to  see  a  great  deal  of  life,  as  he  al- 
ways accompanied  them  wherever  they 
went.  He  was  likewise  so  fortunate  as 
to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  their  father- 
in-law,  and  Courteney  generally  made 
one  among  the  numerous  parties  which 
daily  assembled  at  the  house  of  lord 
St.  Laurence. 

The  nephews  of  lord  Mortimer  were 
already  the  theme  of  unqualified  praise; 
their  persons,  their  accomplishments, 
their  rank,  and  large  fortunes,  made  them 
the  chief  magnet  of  attraction  in  the 
fashionable  world;  and  many  an  ambi- 
tious mother  looked  forward^  with  restless 
anxiety^  for  the  time  when  the  marquis 

-    and 
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and  hrs  brother  would  select,  from  the 
youthful  beauties  of  the  day,  their  happy 
and  highly-favoured  favourites. 

Lady  Caroline,  who  was  a  year 
younger  than  lord  Edwin,  had  been  edu- 
cated under  the  watchful  eye  of  h^r 
jnother;  yet  with  all  the  constant  care 
and  tenderness  of  her  excellent  parent, 
she  still  possessed  the  high  spirit  and 
hasly  disposition  of  her  elder  brother, 
which  would,  at  moments,  obscure  the 
natural  goodness  of  her  heart,  and  make 
her  appear  obstinate,  haughty,  and  ua- 
feeling  :  but  no  sooner  was  she  convin- 
ced of  her  error,  than  she  became  peni- 
tent, and  all  her  ambition  then  was  to 
atone,  as  much  as  possible,  for  her 
faults. 

Young  as  she  was,  and  purposely  kept 
back  by  her  mother,  on  account  of  her 
disposition,  lady  Caroline  Wilmington 
was  already  the  object  of  speculation. 
She  was  known  to  be  richer  than  most  of 
the  young  women  who  were  marriage- 
able^ 
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able,  and  therefore  her  hand  was  eagerly 
sought  for — nay,  some  had  ventured  to 
apply  to  her  uncle  and  her  mother  for 
permission  to  address  her  as  their  future 
bride.  To  all  these  applications  a  civil 
denial  was  returned.  Both  the  earl  and 
his  sister  knew  her  ladyship,  when  olci 
enough,  would  make  her  own  choice, 
and  they  resolved  not  to  attempt  to 
fetter  her  inclinations,  lest  they  should 
lose  the  authority  which  they  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  exert  of  advising  her 
on  so  important  a  point. 

Lady  Caroline,  notwithstanding  the 
warmth  of  her  temper,  and  her  love  of 
power,  was  good-natured,  affectionate, 
and  a  decided  enemy  to  all  tyranny  and 
oppression.  She  was  an  excellent  mimic, 
and  when  inclined  to  amuse  herself  in 
that  way,  seldom  paid  respect  to  per- 
sonages. Courteney*s  stiffness  of  de-^ 
portment,  and  sanctified  visage  and  ad- 
dress, had  frequently  been  the  subject  of 
her  ridicule  before  her  governess,  and  in 

this 
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this  she  was  seconded  by  a  young  cousin 
of  hers,  a  girl  about  her  own  age. 

Clarissa  Beaumont    was   the   favourite 
of  lady  Caroline,   and  as  a  strict  friend- 
ship subsisted  between  their  mothers,  the 
young  people  were  repeatedly  together. 
That  which  at  first  was  a  mere  matter  of 
course,  became,  as  they  grew  up,  an  ob- 
ject of  inclination,   and    affection   made 
the  two  cousins  almost  inseparable.     The 
only  brother  of  Miss  Beaumont,  an  ami- 
able and  elegant  young  man,  had  accom- 
panied the  marquis  and  lord  Edwin    to 
Oxford.      He  was  neither  so  impetuous  as 
the  former,  nor  as  yielding  as  the  latter, 
but  was  blessed  with  a  mind  and  temper 
which  partook   of  the  good  qualities  of 
each,  rendered   him   a   steady    friend,  a 
desirable   acquaintance,  and  a  charming 
companion.     Lady    Caroline    had    sense 
enough  to  find  out  all  his  merits,  long 
before  her  mother  had  supposed  that  the 
idea  of  a  lover  had  entered  her  daugh- 
ter's head,  much  less  that  such  an  object 

was 
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was  the  frequent  theme  of  conversation 
between  lady  Caroline  and  Clarissa 
Beaumont. 

No  sooner  were  these  two  friends  in- 
trodu-ced,  thaTi  they  became  the  reigning 
beauties  of  the  dav  ;  a  crowd  of  ad- 
mirers  followed  them  wherever  they 
went;  and  had  they  been  ignorant  be- 
fore of  their  own  charms,  the  general 
homage  they  now  received  would  have 
convinced  them  more  than  their  looking- 
glasses  ;  yet  amidst  this  flattering  notice, 
so  gratifying  to  the  generality  of  young 
women,  lady  Caroline  and  her  cousin 
sought  only  to  render  themselves  belov- 
ed, the  one  by  lord  Edwin,  the  other  by 
Adolphus  Beaumont.  Months  seemed 
years  during  their  absence;  and  at  each 
recess,  the  return  of  the  Oxonians 
was  anxiously  looked  for  by  the  fair 
cousins. 

During  one  of  th^se,  the  marquis, 
with  his  family,  were  invited  to  a  ball, 
igiven  by  lady  Beaumont,  on  the  birth* 

day 
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4ay  of  her  daughfcr  Among:  ihe  com- 
pany was  sir  Godfrey  Louvaine  and  his 
two  daughters  ;  the  eldest  immediately 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  marquis,  who 
solicited  and  gained  her  for  a  partner. 
H-er  figure,  which  was  strikingly  beautiful, 
her  graceful  movements,  and  her  lively 
inanners,  untainted  by  any  im;>roper 
freedom  of  deportment,  captivated  his 
lordship,  who  paid  the  most  pointed  at- 
tentions to  her  during  the  evening.  la 
the  course  of  conversation,  he  learnt 
t-hat  this  was  the  first  winter  she  had  been 
in  London;  that  her  father  had  brought 
them  to  town  in  order  to  be  introduced; 
and  that  they  would  return  to  his  estate 

i-n  shire <early  in  spring. 

The  marquis  could  think  of  nothing 
else  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  and 
even  the  next  day,  but  Miss  Louvaine; 
in  fact,  he  could  talk  of  nothing  else; 
and  his  mother  therefore  requested  of 
lady  Beauniont  to  introduce  her  to  sir 
Godfrey.     The  enamoured  marquis  had 

now 
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now  every  opportunity  of  studying  the 
disposition  and  principles  of  Miss  Lou- 
vaine.  It  was  sufficient^  however,  for 
him  to  love  her ;  that  alone  would  have 
endowed  her  with  every  perfection,  in 
the  eyes  of  her  lover.  Fortunately  for 
his  family.  Miss  Louvaine  was  worthy  of 
all  the  tenderness  she  had  inspired ;  but 
had  she  been  otherwise,  it  would  have 
been  useless  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the 
marquis  ;  his  mother  and  uncle  there- 
fore rejoiced  at  the  choice  which  he  had 
made,  and  even  approved  of  his  sudden 
resolution  to  marry  as  soon  as  he  came  of 
age. 

Such  a  match  was  too  advantageous  to 
be  slighted  by  sir  Godfrey  Louvaine: 
his  daughter  confessed  her  regard  for 
the  marquis,  and  every  thing  was  conse- 
quently put  in  preparation  to  celebrate 
their  nuptials  on  the  day  on  which  his 
lordship  came  to  his  estate.  The  inter- 
mediate time,  however,  was  to  be  spent 
by   Miss   Louvaine  at  her  father's,  and 

the 
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the  marquis  returned  to  Oxford  for  the 
last  time,  his  head  and  his  heart  fit  for 
any  thing  but  study. 

Lady  Caroline  was  much  pleased  with 
her  intended  sister-in-law,  and,  as  well 
as  her  cousin,  looked  forward  with  anti- 
cipated pleasure  to  her  marriage  with 
her  brother  ;  it  would  afford  her  a  va- 
riety of  amusements,  and,  which  was  still 
more  to  be  desired,  it  would  emancipate 
Adolphus  Beaumont  and  lord  Edwin  from 
the  restraints  of  a  college,  which  now 
made  them  almost  strangers  to  each 
other. 

The  marquis,  with  all  that  impatience 
which  was  so  natural  to  him,  could 
hardly  brook  the  necessary  delay  to  his 
■wishes.  He  counted  the  weeks  as  they 
passed  with  restless  inquietude,  and  al- 
most breathless  with  the  tumult  of  his 
passions,  he  saw  the  morning  arrive 
which  was  to  set  him  at  liberty.  His 
brother  and  cousin,  with  Courteney,  bade 
adieu  to  Oxford  at  the  same  time.     Lady 

VOL.  III.  F  Caroline, 
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Caroline^  well  knowing  the  dispooition 
of  her  brother,  had  prepared  herself  to 
accompany  him  and  Coiirteney,  the  day 
after  liis  arrival^  to  the  habitation  of  sir 
Godfrey,  in  order  to  bring  his  intended 
bride  up  to  London,  where  their  nuptials 
were  to  be  celebrated  with  great  magni- 
ficence. Courteney  accompanied  them, 
at  the  request  of  sir  Godfrey,  and  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  lord  Mortimer  and 
his  sister,  the  latter  of  whom  was  pre- 
vented by  indisposition  from  fetching 
Miss  Louvaine. 

Sir  Godfrey  received  his  young  friends 
with  every  demonstration  of  fatherly  affec- 
tion,  and  ordered  open  house  to  be  kept 
for  a  month,  in  the  course  of  which  time 
his  daughter  would  become  marchioness 
of  Wilmington.  The  ceremony  was  to  be 
performed  at  lord  St.  Laurence's,  in  St. 
James's-square,  and  the  happy  pair  were 
to  set  out  immediately  for  Louvaine 
Hall,  where  they  were  to  spend  a  fort- 
night of  the  honeymoon. 

At 
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At  breakfast  the  next  morni^rg  after 
her  arrival,  lady  Caroline  inquired  if 
they  had  any  pheasant  society  near  their 
-estate  ?  "I  should  be  moped  to  death/' 
said  she^  *''  were  I  to  lead  the  life  you 
two  girls  have  done.  I  like  the  country 
as  well' as  any  body  in  summer,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  I  should  much  admire  to 
pass  my  winters  out  of  London.'* 

"  We  have  never,  on  the  contrary,  felt 
a  wish  to  see  it,"  r-eplied  Miss  Louvaine; 
'^  fortunately  for  us,  the  few  neighbours 
\ve  have  are  such  as  would  render  any 
place  desirable  ;  one  in  particular,  the 
family  at  the  Parsonage,  we  must  intro- 
<luce  to  your  noti<:e :  will  you  walk  with 
us  this  morning  ?  I  am  rather  anxious  io 
bespeak  yoiir  friendship  for  my  fa- 
vourites." 

*'  Ah,    go    along,    go  along,  'Mima," 

said  sir  Godfrey,   smiling  goodnaturedly 

on    his    happy   child;  "you    are    never 

easy  unless  you  are  gadding  to  the  Par- 

F  2  sonage ; 
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sonage  ;  I  don't  know  what  the  mar- 
quis will  say  to  it." 

"  What  should  he  say,  my  dear  fa- 
ther ?'*  replied  Miss  Louvaine,  at  the 
same  time  giving  her  lover  a  look  of 
modest  tenderness;  '^  he  will  only  think 
and  feel  as  1  do,  when  their  worth  is  made 
known  to  him." 

''  From  the  hint  of  sir  Godfrey,  I  sus- 
pect, Jemima,'*  cried  his  lordship,  ''  that 
the  Parsonage  family  are  not  all  females: 
but  let  us  go  there,  my  love  ;  1  shall  then 
be  able  to  judge  for  myself — your 
friends  must  be  ?nine." 

''Ask  them  to  dine  with  us,  'Mima,'* 
said  her  father;  "  lady  Caroline  may  be 
entertained  by  the  girls,  and  the  marquis, 
I  can  assure  him,  will  be  no  less  grati- 
fied in  the  well-informed  and  polished 
conversation  of  their  brothers." 

They  now  proceeded  to  the  parsonage- 
house,  which  was  scarce  a  mile  distant 
from  the  seat  of  sir  Godfrey,  accompa- 
nied 
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Bied  by  Courteney,  who  determined  to 
amuse  himself  with  the  rustic  favourites 
of  Miss  Louvaine,  should  he  find  them 
tolerably  handsome. 

*'  If  that  is  the  abode  of  your  friends," 
cried  lady  Caroline,  *'  what  a  ssvect 
place  it  looks  !" 

They  now  approached  the  parsonage- 
house^  which  was  situated  on  a  small 
lawn,  beautifully  surrounded  by  trees  and 
shrubs  of  almost  every  description.  The 
low  projecting  thatch,  which  formed  a- 
porch,  was  supported  by  pillars  of  elm, 
round  which  the  clematis  hun^"  its 
purple  flowers,  and  from  thern  climbed^ 
the  roof;  its  relative,  the  sweet  scented 
white  clematis,  the  woodbine,  jessamine, 
and  moss-rose,  mingled  their  luxurious 
branches  to  decorate  the  windows  of  the 
Parsonage  :  pots  of  myrtle,  geranium, 
orange  trees,  and  a  variety  of  oilier  ele- 
gant flowers,  were  tastefully  disposed  in 
stands  under  the  arcade,  and  bodes  of 
mignionette  were  placed  in  the  windows 
ra  of 
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of  this  charming  residence.  Folditrg 
glass  doors  opened  into  a  small  marble 
hall,  on  each  side  of  which  were  the  sit- 
ting-rooms ;  in  one  of  these  part  of  the 
family  were  assembled. 

Mrs.  Woodville,  one  of  her  daughters^ 
and  her  eldest  son^  the  young  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  received  the  noble 
visitors  of  Miss  Louvaine,  with  an  ease 
and  elegance  of  manners  which  pro- 
claimed them  to  be  well  educated  and 
well  bred.  After  the  first  salutations 
were  over,  IMiss  Louvaine  eagerly  in- 
quired after  the  remainder  of  the  family. 

'*  Ellen,"  replied  Mrs.  Woodville,  *'  is 
sitting  to  Theodore  for  her  picture;  he 
leaves  us,  you  know,  in  ten  days,  to  join 
his  regiment. — Fanny,  tell  your  sister  she 
is  wanted." 

''  But  do  not  say  who  is  here,"  said 
Miss  Louvaine  ;  ''I  wish  to  surprise  her.'' 
Then  turning  to  the  marquis,  she  whisper- 
ed in  his  ear — ''  Prepare  yourself,  my 
lord,  to  see  one  of  the  sw^eetest  girls  in 

the 
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the  world  ;  Fanny  is  very  pretty,  but  her 
sister — oh,  here  she  comes." 

The  door  now  opened,  and  Elleii 
Woodville,  with  the  graceful  lightness  of 
a  nymph,  sprang  forward  to  receive  the 
orders  of  her  mother.  She  stopped, 
blushed  deeply,  but  soon  recovered  her- 
self, and  hastened  to  the  extended  hand 
of  Miss  Louvaine,  who  exultingly  led 
her  towards  the  marquis  and  lady  Ca- 
roline. 

So  fair  a  form  had  never  met  their 
eyes  ;  she  appeared  a  creature  on  whom 
Nature  had  lavished  every  charm,  to 
shew  to  what  perfection  female  loveli- 
ness might  arrive.  Her  slender  form, 
light  and  graceful  in  all  its  movements; 
her  face  divinely  fair,  tinged  with  the 
beautiful  hue  of  the  apple-blossom;  so- 
pure  was  her  skin,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  sun's  warm  rays,  or  the  rough  winds 
of  winter,  had  never  touched  it  ;  her 
luxuriant  glossy  hair,  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  sported  round  her  dimpled 
F  4  cheeks 
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cheeks,  and  waved  in  silken  ringlets 
over  her  polished  forehead,  shading  her 
azure  eyes,  which,  like  the  diamond, 
beamed  in  their  own  liquid  lustre^  as  if 
their  brilliancy  had  never  been  sullied 
by  a  tear.  The  lovely  smile,  the  ruby 
lip,  the  ivory  teeth,  the  frolic  mien,  as  if 
a  stranger  to  a  sigh,  but  formed  alone 
for  bliss,  were  all  dwelt  on  by  the  guests 
of  sir  Godfrey,  vv'ho,  magic-bound,  could 
scarce  repress  exclamations  of  rapturous 
surprise  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  sa 
captivating  a  girl. 

The  marquis  and  Courteney  could  see 
only  Ellen^  but  lady  Caroline,  on  the  en- 
trance of  Theodore  Woodville,  found 
fresh  cause  to  give  credit  to  the  friendly 
partiality  of  Miss  Louvaine.  He  appear- 
ed to  be  about  two-and-twenty  ;.  like  his 
brother  and  Fanny  Woodville,  his  com- 
plexion was  a  clear  brown ;  the  vivid 
colour  of  the  damask  rose  flushed  his 
cheek,  unrivalled  save  by  his  lips;  his 
jet  black  eyes,  like  the  lightning's  flash, 

were 
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were  too  powerful  to  gaze  on,  till  soften- 
ed by  the  drooping  lid  ;  his  smile,  like 
that  of  Ellen,  was  magically  sweet,  and 
his  voice  musically  persuasive;  wit  and 
eloquence,  truth  and  honour,  dwelt  on 
his  tongue  ;  he  seemed  the  worshipped 
idol  of  his  family,  and  of  Ellen  in  parti- 
cular, while  his  eyes  rested  on  her,  with 
an  expression  of  rapturous  tenderness, 
that  spoke  the  secret  pride  his  heart 
nourished  in  being  related  to  so  perfect 
a  creature. 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  said  the  inquisitive 
Courteney,  when  they  were  alone, 
"  what  think  you  of  the  family  at  the 
Parsonage  ?'* 

"  Think  !"  exclaimed  the  marqiiis^, 
*'  I  scarce  saw  any  but  that  exquisite 
little  creature,  whose  blue^  laughing  eyesy 
and  hoard  of  countless  charms,  rivetted 
all  my  attention  to  herself;  by  Heavens! 
Gourteney,  she  exceeds  all  that  I  have 
yet  seen,  of  the  finished  models  of  sculp- 
f5  tu're 
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ture  or  of  painting  ! — she  is  loveliness 
itself." 

Courteney  smiled — ''  I  confess^  my 
dear  lord,  that  I  did  not  suppose  so  per- 
fect a  being  existed  ;  the  Almighty  has 
made  her  person  beautifully  attractive — - 
may  her  mind  be  equally  pure  !  she 
ivould  be  a  dangerous  object  for  the  sus- 
ceptible lord  Edwin  to  behold/' 

*'  Do  you  think  /  am  less  sensible  than 
he  is  of  such  beauty  ?"  inquired  the  mar- 
quis with  quickness. 

"  Certainly  not  less  sensible,'*  replied 
Leopold  ;  "  but  the  danger  cannot  be  so 
great  where  the  affections  are  already 
engaged.'* 

The  marquis  made  no  reply,  but  joined 
his  intended  bride  in  the  dining-parlour, 
v;here  he  again  beheld  the  fascinating 
Ellen  and  her  amiable  family. 

Courteney's  first  step  was  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  her  mother,  and  to  secure 
the  good  opinion  of  her  brothers;  his 

next 
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next  he  purposed  should  be  to  gain  the 
confidence  and  affection   of  the  young 
beauty    herself.      Never   before  had  he 
found   himself  so  irresistibly   drawn   to- 
wards any  of  her  sex  :  all   that  he  had 
hitherto  felt,  compared  to  that  which  her 
presence    and    her    smile    excited,   was 
scarce  to  be  denominated  passion  ;  and 
he  resolved  to  make  every  sacrifice,  and 
to  run  every  risk^  to  possess  the  match- 
less person    of  Ellen    Woodville.      His- 
penetration    easily    discovered    that    he 
had  not  now  to  take  captive  a  mind  and 
heart    of   the    common   stamp ;  yet  his 
vanity  led   him  to   believe  that  he  only 
wanted  time  and    opportunity  to    gain 
over  both  of  these  to  his  interest,  as  rea- 
dily as  he  had  been  accustomed   to    do 
with  others  of  a  humbler   nature.     The 
gravity  and  studied  sincerity  of  his  man- 
ners,  the  piety  of  his  discourse,  which 
seemed  to  spring  from  the  natural  good- 
ness of  his  soul,   charmed   Mrs.  Wood- 
ville and  her  eldest  son  ;   they  esteemed 
F  6  themselves 
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themselves  fortunate  in  being  introdu- 
ced  to  so  exemplary  a  character^  and 
hoped  that  their  acquaintance  would  not 
end  with  his  visit  to  sir  Godfrey. 

Miss  Louvaine  and  her  sister  were 
much  attached  to  Fanny  and  Ellen 
Woodville  ;  they  had  known  them 
nearly  two  years,  and  seldom  a  day 
elapsed  without  their  seeing  some  of  the 
family  at  the  Parsonage,  Sir  Godfrey- 
was  equally  pleased  with  the  acquain- 
tancCj  had  a  great  regard  for  the  young 
curate  and  his  brother,  and  thought  that 
such  a  woman  was  seldom  to  be  met 
with  as  their  mother ;  so  highly  did  he 
esteem  her,  thai  had  he  been  less  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  would  certainly  have 
made  her  an  offer  of  his  hand  ;  but,  at 
his  time  of  life,  he  thought  it  more  de- 
corous to  cherish  her  as  a  friend,  than  to 
subject  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  some 
of  his  relations,  who  were  not  particu- 
larly addicted  to  the  fault  of  being  termed 
over-good-naturecl.     Fanny  and  her  twin 

sister 
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sister  he  loved  as  well  as  his  own  daugh- 
ters, and  felt  as  much  interested  in  their 
welfare  and  future  estabh'shment  in  life; 
he  was  therefore  not  a  little  gratified  at 
hearing  Miss  Louvaine  express  a  wish  to 
have  Ellen  accompany  her  to  London, 
where  he  naturally  concluded  she  would 
only  need  be  seen  to  be  admired,  and 
secure  by  her  beauty  a  heart  worthy  her 
acceptance. 

Lady  Caroline,  who  already  loved  El- 
len almost  as  much  as  Clarissa  Beaumont, 
seconded  the  entreaties  of  Miss  Louvaine, 
and  begged  Mrs.  Woodville  to  spare  her 
daughter  to  them,  for  the  fortnight  they 
were  to  stay  in  London.  The  marquis 
eagerly  joined  in  their  request ;  and  the 
scruples  of  Mrs.  Woodville  were  at 
length  silenced,  by  the  united  persua- 
sions of  sir  Godfrey  and  his  family.  All 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  pleasure  which 
now  offered  itself  to  Ellen,  all  except 
Theodore. 

^'  Ah,    my    dear    mother,"    said     the 

young 
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young  hero,  ''  will  it  not  be  dangerous 
to  trust  such  a  form  and  face  as  Ellen's 
in  the  midst  of  every  temptation  which 
the  luxury  of  the  metropolis  affords, 
without  your  protecting  arms  to  shield 
her  from  its  baneful  influence  ?'' 

"  You  forget,  my  Theodore/'  replied 
Mrs.  WoodvillCj  ''  that  our  Ellen's  mind 
is  as  beautiful  as  her  person  :  the  educa^ 
tion  she  has  received,  the  virtuous  prin* 
ciples  I  have  instilled  into  her  hear t>  her 
own  natural  purity  of  ideas,  and  abhor- 
rence of  every  thing  like  vice,  will  suffi- 
ciently guard  her  against  falling  into 
error.  That  worthy  man  Mr.  Courte- 
iiey  has  also  promised  to  watch  over  my 
sweet  girl  during  her  residence  in  Lon- 
don, and  to  make  her  acquainted  with 
the  characters  of  those  with  whom  she 
will  associate.'" 

Theodore  too  highly  venerated  the 
opinions  of  his  mother  to  dispute  their 
authority  or  justness;  yet  he  neverthe- 
less disliked  his  beloved  Ellen's^  quitting 

he-r- 
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her  home  for  the  gay  and  dissipated 
scenes  of  town,  unless  under  the  watchful 
care  of  her  mother.  Unwilling,  however, 
to  damp  the  blissful  spirits  of  his  sister,, 
he  concealed  his  repugnance  to  the  jour* 
ney,  only  requesting  her  to  write  con^ 
stantly. 

"  Dearest  Theodore,*'  said  Ellen,  throw- 
ing her  white  arms  round  his  neck,  *'  I 
regret  but  one  thing  in  this  visit — I  shall 
lose  three  days  of  your  company,  for 
which  no  society  or  amusement  will  be 
able  to  make  amends." 

"  She  flatters  you,  Theodore,'*  cried 
Fanny,  archly;  ''should  she  chance  to 
meet  with  the  young  stranger  whom  she 
saw  at  the  inn,  two  summers  back,  and 
be  much  in  his  company,  she  will  forget 
to  wish  for  that  of  her  brother.** 

"  Nay^  Fanny,**  said  Ellen,  blushing, 
"  it  was  his  striking  likeness  to  Theodore 
that  attracted  my  notice,  and  has  made 
me  speak  of  him  so  often.** 

Theodore  pressed  her  to  his  bosom — 

*'  Beloved 
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"  Beloved  Ellen,  you  will  leave  us  to- 
morrow for  the  first  time  :  do  not  allow 
yourself,  my  sister,  to  be  captivated  with 
the  luxury  and  magnificence  which  will 
surround  you,  lest  this  simple  habitation 
should,  on  your  return  to  it,  cease  to 
please  you  as  it  now  does:  above  all, 
my  Ellen,  guard  well  your  heart;  receive 
the  willing  homage  which  will  be  paid 
to  your  charms  as  incense  which  is  due 
to  them,  but  sufler  not  your  judgment 
to  be  guided  by  the  flattery  you  will 
call  forth;  I  would  not  have  my  dear 
sister  too  easily  decide  on  the  choice  of 
him  who  must  either  be  the  blessing  or 
the  curse  of  her  future  life/' 

*'  Fear  not,  my  brother/'  replied  the 
embarrassed  Ellen  ;  "  my  heart  will  not 
verv  readilv  make  its  election.  You 
know  I  have  always  said  that  I  could 
never  love  unless  the  object  were  like 
yourself;  and  it  is  not  probable,  that, 
during  my  short  stay  in  London,!  should 
meet  with  a  second  Theodore." 

Her 
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Her  brother  affectionately  kissed  her 
dimpled  cheek. 

"  /  also,  my  dearest  sister,  feel  con- 
vinced that  I  can  never  love  any  woman 
that  dees  not  resemble  my  Ellen  in  per- 
son and  mind.  Wedded,  however,  to  my 
profession,  glory  shall  be  ihe  mistress  of 
my  heart.  Despairing  ever  to  find  your 
counterpart,  I  shall  give  up  all  hopes  of 
marrying,  and  look  forward  to  becom- 
ing a  grey-headed  benedict,  from  incli- 
nation, rather  than  necessity  :  but  ^vhat 
says  my  Fanny  ? — have  you  resolved, 
like  Ellen,  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy,  un- 
less you  can  find  an  object  to  answef 
your  imaginary  expectations  ?'* 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  the  twin  sister  of 
Ellen;  *'  I  have  made  no  such  resolution  ; 
my  dear  mother  has  spoken  in  such  hap- 
py terms  of  the  pleasures  she  enjoyed 
during  the  lifetime  of  our  lamented 
father,  and  depicted,  in  such  glow- 
ing colours,  the  felicity  of  an  union 
such  as  theirs,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking 
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a  single  woman  must  be  an  object  of 
pity  rather  than  of  envy  :  at  present, 
however,  I  am  too  young  and  too  welf 
contented  with  my  situation  to  wish  it 
changed/' 

"  Here  comes  the  marquis  and  his 
intended  bride/'  cried  Theodore,  wha 
perceived  them  from  one  of  the  windows 
©f  the  room  in  which  they  were  sitting,. 
*' and  James,  with  Dora  Louvaine.  I  am 
mistaken  if  they  are  not  perfectly  in 
agreement  with  Fanny's  opinion  of  ma- 
trimony/' 

The  approach  of  the  visitors  put  an^end 
to  their  conversation  :  they  came  to 
fetch  Mrs.  Woodville  and  her  family  to 
spend  the  day  at  sir  Godfrey's.  Ellen 
was  to  sleep  at  the  Hall,  as  the  marquis 
purposed  setting  off  very  early  the  nexC 
morning,  that  he  might  arrive  in  town  by 
the  dinner-hour  of  lord  St.  Laurence. 

Courteney,  who,  in  the  space  of  a 
week,  had  contrived  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Woodville  and  the  atten- 
tion 
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tion  and  respect  of  Ellen,  rejoieed  at 
their  departure.  He  longed  to  see  what 
effect  the  gaieties  of  London  would  have 
on  the  youthful  mind  of  Ellen :  he 
would  have  dreaded  the  influence  of 
such  exquisite  loveliness  on  the  gentle 
and  tender  heart  of  lord  Edwin,  had  he 
not  fortunately  recollected  that  his  whole 
soul  seemed  to  be  absorbed  by  the  re- 
membrance of  a  circumstance  which  took 
place  during  one  of  the  vacations. 

The  marquis,  with  Courteney,  lord 
Edwin,  and  some  Oxonians,  went  on  a 
rambling  excursion  of  pleasure,  some 
miles  distant  from  London.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  he  chanced  to  see  a 
young  lady,  whose  beauty  had  been 
the  constant  theme  of  his  private  con- 
versations; he  dwelt  on  it  with  rapture, 
and  declared  to  his  brother  and  Courte- 
ney that  he  should  never  be  happy  un- 
less he  could  find  out  the  bewitching 
girl,  whose  image  had  thus  remained  in- 
delibly impressed  on  his  memory.     Both 

the 
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the  marquis  and  his  tutor  only  laugheJ 
at  his  earnestness,  and  treated  his  ardent 
longings  with  ridicule  ;  yet  now  Courte- 
ney  remembered  them  with  satisfaction^ 
since  it  afforded  him  the  hope  that  Ellen^ 
all  beautiful  as  she  was,  would  neverthe- 
less not  have  power  to  eclipse  the  idol 
of  his  warm  imagination. 

Lady  Caroline  was  so  pleased  with  the- 
family  at  the  Parsonage,  that  she  did  not 
once  find  occasion  to  exert  her  talent  for 
ridicule ;  she  embraced  Fanny  Wood- 
ville  and  her  mother,  and  promised  to 
accompany  the  new-married  pair  back 
to  sir  Godfrey's,  merely  that  she  might 
have  the  gratification  of  seeing  them 
again.  Her  good-nature  and  affability 
were  much  commended  by  Mrs.  Wood- 
ville,  who  rather  rejoiced  than  otherwise 
that  Ellen  had  gained  so  highly  advan- 
tageous an  acquaintance.  She  now  quit- 
ted her  lovely  child  for  the  first  time 
since  her  birth,  yet  the  momentary  sel- 
fishness  which    gave  her  uneasiness   at 

parting: 
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parting  was  soon  over,  as  she  considered 
the  virtues  of  Ellen,  and  the  shortness  of 
her  stay :  Theodore,  however,  had  no 
such  consolation  as  the  latter  idea  afford- 
ed ;  he  was,  in  three  days,  going  to  join 
his  regiment,  and  months  might  elapse 
before  he  should  again  behold  the  sister 
he  adored.  He  embraced  her  tenderly, 
and  repeated  his  desire  that  she  should 
write  to  him  constantly  ;  then,  with  an 
unquiet  mind,  returned  with  his  family 
to  the  Parsonage. 

It  may  not  now  be  amiss  to  give  a 
short  sketch  of  the  Woodvilles,  who 
were  thus  introduced  to  the  friendship  of 
the  marquis  of  Wilmington  and  his  sister. 
Mrs.  Woodville  was  the  daughter  of  a 
country  gentleman,  oif  good  fortune, 
who  spared  no  expence  to  render  the 
education  of  this  his  only  child  as  ac- 
complished as  possible.  She  married 
very  early  to  an  amiable  man,  whose 
profession  soon  separated  her  from  the 
home  of  her  infancy  ;  yet   his  undevia- 

ting 
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ting  tenderness  and  the  duties  of  her  new 
situation,  made  amends  for  this  estrange- 
ment. After  passing  eighteen  years  of 
domestic  happiness  with  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Woodville  became  a  widow.  Her 
eldest  son  was  brought  up  to  the  church, 
and  her  youngest  had  chosen  the  glo- 
rious profession  of  arms  ;  she  therefore 
quitted  the  county  in  which  she  had  re- 
sided for  so  many  years^  and  went  to  stay 
for  a  short  time  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
not  many  miles  distant  from  London. 

The  desire  of  having  some  of  the  best 
masters  for  her  daughters  made  her  con* 
sent  to  remain  longer  than  she  at  first 
intended ;  and  the  vis^it,  which  was  to 
have  been  for  six  months,  was  prolt)nged 
to  a  year  and  a  half.  During  this  time, 
Fanny  and  her  sister  were  perfected  in 
music,  drawing,  and  various  other 
branches  of  elegant  education ;  and 
James,  their  eldest  brother,  was  made 
curate  of  the  parish  in  which  sir  God- 
frey Louvaine  resided. 

On 
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"On  their  arrival  at  the  Parsonage,  they 
vere  immediately  visited  by  sir  Godfrey 
and  his  two  daughters^  and  a  friendship 
commenced  on  both  sides,  which  had 
been  mutually  gratifying  to  each  family. 
Mrs.  \Voodville  was  herself  complete 
mistress  of  all  the  endearing  amenities, 
full  of  unaffected  kindness,  and  blest 
'with  a  disposition  which  combined 
French  gaietv  with  English  modesty;  en- 
dowed too  with  a  sensibility  of  heart 
which  sympathized  in  the  joys  and  griefs 
of  others,  this  amiable  woman  diffused 
light,  life,  and  happiness  through  her  fa- 
mily^ and  was  looked  up  to  by  her  chil- 
dren with  a  love  and  veneration  that 
amply  shewed  the  excellence  of  the  ob- 
ject which  inspired  them. 

Sir  Godfrev  soon  discovered  the  valu- 
able qualifications  of  Mrs.  Woodville, 
and  courted  "her  society  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. He  likewise  perceived  the  grow- 
ing partiality  of  his  youngest  daughter 
for  James  Vv'oodville,    and   though    his 

rank 
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rank  in  life  was  inferior  to  hers^  he  yel 
secretly  resolved  not  to  thwart  the  affec- 
tions of  Dora,  should  the  curate,  who 
strongly  resembled  his  mother,  feel  reci- 
procal tenderness  for  his  child.  This 
generous  determination  in  their  favour 
was,  however,  unknown  to  the  young 
people  ;  yet  Dora  nourished  hope,  from 
the  liberality  of  her  father's  mind,  and 
from  his  evident  attachment  to  her  lover 
and  his  family.  She  quitted  him  now 
for  the  second  time  since  they  had  been 
knov;n  to  each  other,  to  attend  the  nup- 
tials of  her  sister^  whose  splendid  esta- 
blishment she  viewed  with  Indifference, 
all  her  wishes  being  confined  to  a  far 
narrower  sphere,  all  her  desires  being 
centered    within    the   walls   of  the  Par- 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Lord  Edwin  was  from  home  Nvhen  his 
brother  and  the  bridal-party  arrived,  and 
was  not  expected  for  several  davs;  Clar'ssa 
Beaumont  was  however  waiting  at  lord 
St.  Laurence's  to  receive  them.  Ellen 
niet  with  a  most  fir.ttering  reception 
from  all  the  family,  from  lord  Mortimer 
in  particular,  who  taking  her  hand,  kissed 
it  with  great  gallantry,  and  led  her  to  a 
seat  n«xt  his  own. 

V/hen  the  fair  travellers  had  retired  te> 
dress  for  dinner,  lord  Mortimer  called 
Coiirteney  aside,  and  inquired  concern- 
ing the  family  of  Miss  \Voodville.  After 
he  had  received  all  the  information  he 
wished,  he  expressed  his  admiration  of 
her  person,  and  hoped  his  niece  would 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  so  interest- 
ing an  object.     Courteney    was  guarded 

VOL.  III.  G  in 
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in  his  replies;  the  warmth  of  his  own 
feelings  rendered  such  precaution  neces- 
sary ;  he  therefore  observed,  that  Miss 
WoodviJie  was  certainly  very  beautiful, 
but  ihat  time  alone  could  discover  whe- 
ther she 'Was  worthy  to  become  the  friend 
of^iady  CaroHne. 

As  Eilen  had  never  before  visited 
London,  they  all  proposed  to  go,  the 
next  evening,  to  the  theatre,  where  Mrs» 
Siddons  was  to  perform  one  of  her  h6s{ 
characters  ;  the  night  after  that,  to  the 
opera;  and,  in  short,  to  shew  her  every 
amusement  that  was  deserving  her  atten- 
tion ;  the  mornings  w^ere  to  be  devoted 
to  shopping  and  occasional  visits,  and  the 
evenings  to  fresh  scenes  of  pleasure. 

The  marchioness  Iiad  issued  six  hun- 
dred cards  for  a  ball  and  supper,  .prepa- 
ratory to  the  nuptials  of  her  son;  and 
Ellen,  who  eould  form  no  idea  of  the 
<Tratification  to  be  derived  from  so  Jar^e 
an  assembly^  longed  to  be  an  eye-witness 
of  what  seemed  to  fill  the, minds  of  her 

new 
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new  friends,  lady  Caroline  and  Miss 
Beaumont,  with  delight.  Miss  Louvaine 
had  insisted  on  making  her  a  present  of 
a  dress,  as  bride*s-maid  ;  it  was  ordered 
to  be  the  same  as  Dora's,  and  that^  she 
knew,  would  be  extremely  rich  :  un-  . 
^villing,  however,  to  offend  a  friend  she 
fondly  loved,  Ellen  consented  to  accept 
the  bridal  gift. 

"  You  must  not  refuse  to  receive  one 
from  me  likewise,'*  said  Dora,  *'  or  I 
shall  think,  Ellen^  that  you  love  me  less 
than  you  do  Jemima."  She  then  put 
into  her  hand  a  set  of  fine  pearl  orna- 
ments, which  she  had  bought  expressly 
for  her  favourite ;  among  them  was  a 
locket,  which  contained  the  hair  of  Miss 
Louvaine  and  her  sister.  Ellen's  eyes 
sparkled  with  une^vpected  pleasure  ;  she 
pressed  the  trinket  to  her  lips  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  genuine  affection, 

"  This    little    ornament,"    she    cried, 

''made  sacred  by  its  contents,  is  more 

G  2  valuable^ 
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valuable,  my  dear  friends,  to  me  than  its 
costly  accompaniments." 

''  What  shall  I  do,  Ellen,"  said  lady 
Caroline,  *'  to  make  you  love  me  as  well 
as  you  do  the  Louvaines?  Clarissa  is 
half  jealous  of  my  regard  for  you  ;  she 
would  be  wholly  so,  but  that  you  have 
contrived,  somehow  or  other,  to  win  her 
heart  as  well  as  mine.  Take  care,  Ellen, 
that  you  do  not  exert  this  witchery  over 
that  of  our  absent  Edwin.  My  uncle, 
my  father,  and  the  pious,  devout  ci- 
clevant  tutor  of  my  brothers,  all  appear 
charmed  with  you  ;  nay,  I  have  even 
caught  the  eyes  of  the  marquis  wander- 
ing from  the  person  of  his  inamorato. 
Don't  blush,  Ellen  ;  there  are  no  beaux 
present  to  witness  how  much  your  beauty 
4s  heightened  by  your  confusion." 

''Your  ladyship  has  learnt  to  flatter 
from  your  brofffers,  I  suppose,"  replied 
Ellen,  ''  or  from  some  of  your  own  nu- 
merous admirers;  what  they  with  justice 

assert 
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asserf  of  your  ladyship  will  not  bear  to 
be  applied  to  any  other  female." 

Lady  Caroline  was  inclined  to  vanity^, 
and  therefore  received   this  compliment 
from  Ellen  with  a  smile  of  approbation; 
while  Miss  Woodville,  with  every  supe- 
rior personal  attraction,  thought  less  of 
herself  than  many  girls  who  could   not 
boast  a  quarter  of  her  beauty.    Accus- 
tomed to  be  treated  byher  own  family  with 
every  endearing  tenderness,  the  kindness 
she  now  met  with  from  all  the  marquis's 
relations  did   not  appear  new    to    her ; 
what  most  she  valued  was  the  flattering- 
attentions  of  lord  Mortimer;  his  advan- 
ced age,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and     his    ever-instructive    conversation, 
made  Ellen  listen  to  him  with  pleasure, 
and  feel  flattered  by  the  distinction  with 
which  he  treated  her.   He  was  also  grati- 
fied by  this  enviable  preference  from  one 
so  young,  so   lovely,  and   so   worthy  of 
being  beloved* 

Lord  Edwin  had   now  lengthened  his 
G  3  stay 
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Stay  several  days  longer  than  his  sister 
expected.  The  morning  of  the  ball  ar- 
rived^ and  they  began  to  fear  lest  he 
should  have  foro^otten  it  aIto«:ether. 
Ellen  felt  a  little  desirous  to  behold  the 
brother  of  lady  Caroline  ;  she  wanted  to 
know  if  he  resembled  his  sister  or  the 
marquis^  and  she  could  not  help  wishing 
that  he  might  arrive  in  time  for  the 
dance. 

Lady  Caroline  had  expressed  a  desire 
that  she  should  learn  a  new  duet,  which 
was  just  sent  her;  and  Ellen,  after  break- 
fast, retired  to  the  music- room  for  that 
purpose.  In  the  midst  of  her  practising, 
lord  Edwin  arrived  :  his  sister  hastened 
to  meet  him,  to  chide  him  for  his  ab- 
sence, and  to  conduct  him  to  see  her 
new  favourite.  The.  marchioness,  how- 
ever, called  her  daughter,  who  was  in 
consequence  compelled  to  quit  her  bro- 
ther, and  he  proceeded  alone  to  the  mu- 
sic-room, thinking  to  find  there  either 
Miss  Lou  vain  e  or  Clarissa  Beaumont. 
^  Opening 
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Open  I  no;  the  door  suddenly,  he  came 
forward  to  meet,  as  he  thought,  the  des- 
tined bride  of  the  marquis.  Ellen  stop- 
ped, turned  her  head,  and  beheld  the 
stranger  whose  likeness  to  Theodore  had 
so  strongly  interested  her  in  his  Hivour. 
Both  coloured  deeply,  from  surprise  and 
pleasure.  Lord  Edwin  sprang  towards 
her,  and  taking  her  hand,  exchnmed — 
**  Good  Heavens  !  am  I  at  length  so  blest 
as  once  more  to  behold  the  object^of  my 
unwearied  solicitude?  I  know  not  by 
what  name  to  address  vou,  lovely  crea- 
ture, or  by  what  fortunate  circumstance 
I  thus  unexpectedly  find  you  at  my  mo* 
ther's  ;  but  suffer  me  at  least  to  tell  you', 
that  your  image  has  been  ever  present 
to  my  mind  since  I  saw  yoa  at  the  inn, 
and  that  I  consider  this,  our  second  meet- 
ing, as  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of 
my  existence."  He  ventured  to  carry 
her  little  soft  hand  to  his  lips,  when  lady 
Caroliae  came  running  into  the  apart- 
ment. 

n  4  "  Help 
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"'  Help  me,  dear  ^liss  Woodvllle," 
said  her  ladyship,  "  to  scold  Edwin  for 
staying  away  froni  us  so  long.  Where 
is  Adolphus  ? — we  have  been  in  terrible 
want  of  you  both  since  we  came  to 
town." 

*'  I  left  Beaumont  at  his  mother's/*  re- 
plied her  brother,  "  but  you  may  ex- 
pect Iiim  shortly.  Do  not  scold  me, 
,dear  Caroline;  I  am  already  loo  severely 
pimished  for  my  fault,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  loss  I  have  sustained  by  not 
being  here  to  receive  you." 

Lady  Caroline  kissed  his  cheek  aOec- 
tionately— •*'•'  Well,  well,  I  v/ill  not  scold 
you  this  once,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tell 
you  that  1  am  very  happy  you  are  come 
in  lime  for  the  ball ;  Clarissa  would  have 
had  no  pleasure  all  the  evening  had  you 
not  been  here." 

Th<3  colour  on  lord  Edwin's  cheek 
grew  deeper;  he  sat  down  confusedly  to 
the  piano,  rnd  ran  his  fingers  rapidly 
over  the  keys. 

''  Edwin, 
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"  Edwin,  I  want  you  to  learn  this  duet 
with  Miss  Woodville ;  your  voices  will 
sound  most  charmingly  together ;  Cla- 
rissa sings  scientiiicaliyj  but  she  wants  the 
silvery  sweetness  which  Ellen  possesses  : 
come,  my  dear  girl,  let  me  hear  if  you 
know  it  perfectly." 

Ellen  had  not  yet  recovered  from  her 
surprise,  on  discovering  that  the  stranger 
was  brother  to  lady  Caroline  Wilming- 
ton ;  her  heart  still  tiuttered,  and  the 
delicate  pink  on  her  cheek  was  deepened 
by  the  circumstance;  but  she  nevertheless 
sat  down  to  the  instrument^  and  in- 
creased the  admiration  of  lord  Edwin  by 
the  taste  she  displayed,  and  the  rich  har- 
mony of  her  voice.  Most  joyfully  did 
she  escape  from  their  praise,  on  the  en- 
trance of  Courteney,  who  came  to  seek 
his  pupil.  Lady  Caroline  soon  followed 
her,  and  lord  Edwin  nearly  annihilated 
his  tutor,  by  the  unwelcome  information 
that  Ellen  was  the  lovely  maid  whose 
beauty  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
G  5  forget. 
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forget.  The  transport  of  lord  Edwin 
alone  prevented  him  from  noticing  the 
cadaverous  hue  which  overspread  the 
features  of  Courteney  on  receiving  this 
unwelcome  intelligence  ;  the  latter  ac* 
tually  trembled  in  every  limb^  and  so 
excessive  was  his  agitation,  that  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  quit  abruptly  his 
enamoured  pupil. 

In  his  own  chamber  he  nevertheless 
soon  acquired  the  dominion  over  his 
feelings — ''Why  am  I  thus  agitated?" 
said  he  ;  "  can  the  imprudent  passion  of 
this  love-sick  boy  give  me  a  moment's 
concern  ? — have  I  not  succeeded  before 
now  in  separating  two  beings  who 
idolized  each  other,  and  who  were  even 
bound  together  by  the  strong  tie  of  mar- 
riage ?  Ellen  may  not  return  the  affec- 
tion of  lord  Edwin — or  if  she  does, 
what  then  ?  Why,  her  ruin  will  be  more 
certain,  more  sure  ;  let  me  but  once  get 
her  within  my  power,  and  she  is  mine 
bevond  the  possibility  of  being  rescued 

by 
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by  mortal  aid.  Should  she,  however, 
dare  aspire  to  become  the  wife  of  lord 
Edwin,  my  artifices  shall  lure  her  to  in- 
evitable destruction  ;  my  seeming  pity, 
my  friendship,  my  private  counsels,  shall 
hasten  her  fate.  Oh,  Ellen  !  what  power- 
ful attraction  lur]-:s  within  the  circle  of 
thy  snowy  arms,  that  /,  who  till  now 
deemed  woman  a  creature  merely  calcu- 
lated to  beguile  away  an  idle  hour, 
should  be  forced  to  own  that  no  sacri* 
fice  would  be  too  great  to  secure,  for 
ever,  the  presence  of  such  a  being  as 
thyself?" 

Courteney  was  in  his  three-and-for- 
tieth  year:  he  had  seen  more  of  women 
than  most  men  of  his  age,  yet  never  be- 
fore had  he  loved  one  like  Ellen.  With 
her,  he  even  imagined  that  the  yoke  of 
matrimony,  which  to  him  was  an  anti- 
dote to  love,  would  be  not  only  bearable, 
but  a  thing  to  be  considered  as  a  bless- 
ing, since  it  would  enable  him  to  live 
for  ever  in  the  presence  of  the  beautiful, 
G  6  iho: 
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the  accomplished  Ellen  Woodviilc.  He 
was,  however,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  his 
neglected  wife;  she  might  have  survived 
his  desertion  ;  he  would  therefore,  while 
he  was  in  town,  make  some  inquiries 
concerning  her :  should  she  have  fallen 
a  martyr  to  his  cruelty,  he  would  then 
be  free  to  offer  himself  to  Ellen.  Her 
mother  highly  respected  him,  all  her  fa- 
mily esteemed  him,  she  herself  paid 
great  deference  to  liis  opinions,  and 
spoke  of  his  writings  in  terms  of  praise 
truly  flattering  to  his  vanity. 

As  he  had  written  several  sermons, 
some  of  which  had  been  preached  by 
lord  Mortimer's  chaplain,  he  art  fully  con- 
trived to  shew  them  to  James  Woodviilc, 
who  begged  permission  to  read  them  to 
his  mother.  This  was  precisely  what 
Courteney  wanted,  and  upon  his  next 
interview  with  Mrs.  Woodviilc,  he  dis- 
covered that  they  had  had  the  desired 
eiTect — ^that  of  raising  him  still  higher  in 
her  estimation.     From  this  circumstance 

he 
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he  did  not  allow  himself  to  suppose  but 
that  she  would  willingly  accept  of  him 
as  a  husband  for  Ellen;  nay,  his  passion 
became  at  length  so  ardent,  that  he  re- 
solved to  hazard  the  discovery  of  his  first 
marriage,  should  his  wife  be  still  living, 
marry  Ellen,  and  reside  with  her  wholly 
in  the  country.  He  nevertheless  deter- 
mined  to  conceal,  for  a  time,  his  inten- 
tions asvvell  as  his  attachment,  as  chance 
might  bring  about  some  circumstance 
favourable  to  his  wishes. 

Ellen,  unconscious  of  being  the  sub- 
ject of  his  principal  meditations,  could 
think  of  nothing  else  but  the  singularity 
of  her  not  only  meeting  with  the  stranger 
for  whom  she  had  felt  so  interested,  but 
that  he  should  also  be  the  brother  of 
lady  Caroline,  who  had  professed  so 
much  regard  for  her.  Always  neat  and 
elegant  in  her  person,  she  now  wished  to 
be  still  more  so,  and  even  dressed  herself 
for  the  dance  with  studied  carefulness. 
The  Miss  Louvaines  were  attired  the  same 

as 
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as  herself;   both    were  remarkably   well 
made,  and  very  pretty   girls,   but  Ellen 
completely  eclipsed  them.     She  wore  a 
robe  of  pale  pink  silk,  tastefully  trimmed 
with  rich  white  lace,   which  went  twice 
round    the   bottom    of    the    dress,    and 
formed  robings  down   each  side  of  the 
front  :    her   sleeves    were  m.ade   shorter 
than     her    delicacy    could   tolerate,   she 
therefore  added  an  additional  row  of  lace 
to   make    up    for   their  deficiency  ;  her 
beautiful  yellow  hair  was-  dressed  in  the 
Greek   fashion,  and  confined  by  golden 
c^mbs>   ornamented    with   large   pearls; 
on  her  bosom  she  wore  the  locket  which 
contained  the  treasured  hair  of  the  Miss. 
Louvaines,suspended  from  arichchain^  the 
gift    of  Dora  ;    her  white  and  graceful 
arms  were  likewise  decorated  with  pearls, 
and  round  her  slender  waist  was  clasped  a 
cirdle,    to   match  the  rest  of   her  orna- 
ments, 

Ellen,  for  the  first  time,    felt  a  secret 
gratification  at  hearing  her  person   ex- 
tolled 
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tolled  by  her  friends,  and  lady  Caroline^ 
who  came  to  see  if  she  was  ready  to  go 
down  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  Dearest  Ellen/'  cried  Miss  Louvaine, 
"  you  must,  to  oblige  Dora  and  myself, 
put  on  this  wreath  of  wild  roses ;  we 
shall  then  all  three  be  exactly  alike." 

Ellen  took  the  wreath,  and  placed  it 
amidst  the  luxuriant  ringlets  of  her  silken 
hair. 

''  There,  now  you  are  quite  enchant- 
ing!" exclaimed  lady  Caroline.  ''Well, 
positively  I  must  be  very  good-natured 
to  tolerate  so  handsome  a  girl  as  you 
are.  Do,  pray,  Ellen,  get  married  as  fast  as 
you  can,  that  we  single  women  may  enjoy 
our  beaux  in  peace  and  quiet,  without  the 
fear  of  being  compelled  to  yield  them 
to  your  superior  charms.  I  wish  I  was 
a  man,  Ellen,  for  to-night  only  ;  how  I 
should  delight  in  the  envy  I  should 
excite  by  having  you  for  a  partner ! 
Come,  let  us  run  down,  and  hear  what 
papa  and  mama  say  to   our  little  rustic. 

Verily, 
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Verily,  verily,  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  power  of  your  beauty  did  not 
move  the  pious  Courteney  to  worship 
the  flesh  instead  of  (he  spirit.'* 

Ellen  smiled,  and  the  Louvaines  laugh- 
ed. Lady  Caroline  caught  the  hand  of 
her  new  favourite — ''  let  me  have  the 
supreme  felicity.  Miss  Woodville,"  said 
she,  mimicking  the  grave  manner  of  Leo- 
pold, ''to  conduct  you  to  the  marchio- 
ness and  the  earl  of  St.  Laurence.'* 

In  the  drawing-room  they  found  \ho 
-  frimily  assembled.  Lord  Edwin  gazed 
with  tenderness  on  the  object  of  uni- 
versal admiration  ;  the  delicate  fairness 
of  her  complexion,  the  sweet  glow  on 
her  cheek,  heightened  by  the  desire  of 
appearing  amiable  in  the  sight  of  lord 
Edwin,  the  sparkling  lustre  of  her  bright: 
blue  eyes,  and  the  matchless  symmetry 
of  her  round,  yet  slender  figure,  made 
her  appear  the  most  finished  of  God's 
creatures. 

The  marquis  v/as  talking. to  Miss  Lou- 

vaine 
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vaine  about  their  nuptials/ yet  he  could 
not  forbear^  every  now  and  then,  casting 
a  glance  towards  her  beautiful  friend  ; 
while  lord  Mortimer,  taking  her  band, 
pressed  it  kindly,  and  placing  her  by  his 
side  on  a  couch,  said — ^^  I  foresee,  dear 
Miss  Woodville,  that  many  will  have 
cause  to  complain  of  this  night's  amuse- 
ment, since  the  Joss  of  liberty  is  the  looS 
of  man's  proudest  prerogative ;  one 
look,  one  little  smife  of  yours,  will  make 
many  captives. — Caroline,'*  said  his  lord- 
ship, turning  towards  his  sisler,  "  wha 
shall  we  select  as  a  partner  for  thfs  dan- 
gerous little  beauty  ? — suppose  Courfe- 
ney  is  the  first  to  excite  the  envy  of  all 
our  young  men  ?" 

'^  Dear  uncle,"  cried  lady  Caroline, 
who  was  advancing  with  Clarissa  Beau- 
mont, ''what  I  would  you  match  fifteen  ta 
forty  ?— rvly  poor  Ellen,  sooner  than  you 
should  undergo  such  mortificalion,  and 
do  penance  before  you  have  comniittecl 

any 
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any  crimc^  I  will  resign  my   partner  t(> 
yoii  for  the  two  first  dances." 

*'  May  I  venture  to  solicit  the  honour 
of  your  hand  for  the  next?"  inquired 
lord  Edwin^  timidly. 

Ellen  felt  that  she  blushed. 

"  Yes,  yes/*  said  his  sister;  "  E  wiH 
promise  for  Miss  Woodville  ;  Edwin,  you 
shall  succeed  Adolphus ;  go  and  fetch 
him  hither.'' 

Young  Beaumont  was  not  long  in 
obeying  the  summons  of  lady  Caroline-: 
he  had  seen  and  inquired  of  his  friend, 
lord  Edwin,  the  name  of  the  beautiful 
girl  who  sat  next  lord  Mortimer,  and 
longed  to  be  introduced  to  her. 

"  Adolphus,"  exclaimed  lady  Caro- 
line, presenting  him  with  the  hand  of 
Ellen,  ''  will  you  ever  dare  dispute  my 
good-nature,  after  having  voluntarily 
secured  for  you  the  enviable  distinction 
of  being  the  first  to  dance  with  Mi3s 
Woodville?     You  were  engaged  to  me, 

bill 
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tent  never  mind  that;  I  ^vi]l  dance  with 
you  the  next  dances  ;  Ellen  was  in  want 
of  a  partner,  and  I  resolved  that  you 
should  be  made  the  happy  man." 

Beaumont's  eyes  sparkled  with  grate- 
ful exultation,-  he  kissed  the  hand  of 
lady  Caroline^  and  thanked  her  t'br  the 
honour  she  had  done  him.  The  com- 
pany now  began  to  assemble  rapidly, 
and  the  magnificent  suit  of  apartments 
were  soon  filled.  The  crowd,  the  lights, 
the  decorations,  all  were  new  to  Ellen. 
The  music  soon  invited  the  younger 
part  of  the  company  to  the  ball-room, 
and  Beaumont  joyfully  came  to  conduct 
her  to  the  enlivening  scene,  secretly 
blessing  his  good  fortune,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  lady  Caroline,  v.'hich  had  given 
him  the  hand  of  so  sweet  a  beiti<r. 

Ellen  felt  timid  as  she  joined  the  gaz- 
ing group  ;  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  her, 
those  of  the  men  with  admiration,  those 
of  the   women   principally   with   envy: 

Dora. 
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Dora  Loiivaine  stood  next  her,  and  saw 
her  embarrassment, 

''  Do  not  be  afraid,  dearest  Ellen," 
whispered  her  kind  friend  ;  ''  few,  if  any, 
that  are  present  will  dance  with  your 
gracefii!  ease :  you  know  how  often 
James  has  praised  your  performance, 
and  he  is  an  excellent  judge." 

Ellen  also  remembered  that  Theodore 
had  been  delighted  by  her  dancing,  and 
this  alone  encouraged  her.  Dora  was 
right;  few  indeed  could  vie  with  Ellen 
ill  this  graceful  accomDiishment.  The 
generali(y  of  the  young  women  of  rank 
iiioved  in  so  slovenly  and  careless  a  man- 
ner, that  Ellen  at  first  imagined  them  to 
be  greatly  fatigued,  until  Adolphus 
Beaumont  informed  her  that  it  was  the 
fasliion.  She  smiled  at  the  absurdity  of 
being  guided  in  the  movement  of  the 
limbs  by  any  thing  so  ridiculous,  and 
felt  too  exhilarated  herself  to  copy  from 
any  of  the  languid  performers  that  were 

present. 
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T^resent.  Exercise,  and  the  powerful 
charm  of  a  fine  band  of  miisic;,  increased 
the  native  beauty  of  Ellen  ;  she  smiled 
so  bewitchingly,  and  looked  so  perfectly 
happy,  that  her  partner  resigned  her  with 
regret,  even  for  lady  Caroline,  who  was 
too  much  the  woman  of  fashion  to  betray 
the  secret  pleasure  she  always  expe- 
rienced in  so  lively  an  amusement. 

Lord  Edwin  could  hardly  restrain  his 
impatience  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
dance,  which  gave  him  liberty  to  speak 
to  the  object  of  his  fixed  attention.  Cla- 
rissa thought  him  very  dull,  and  went  to 
■his  sister  to  complain  of  him,  while  he 
hastened  to  the  spot  which  contained 
Ellen,  vrbo  was  seated  between  the  Miss 
Louvaines.  The  marquis  was  standing 
opposite  them,  and  there  were  some 
present  who  were  ill-natured  enough  to 
say  that  his  eyes  were  more  frequently 
turned  towards  Ellen  than  on  his  intend^ 
ed  bride  :  be  that  as  it  may,  he  certainly 
thought  her  bv  far  the  most  lovelv  girl 

in 
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in  the  room  ;  and  had  he  not  been  so  far 
engaged  to  Miss  Louvaine,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  Ellen  would  have  been, 
had  she  pleasedj  marchioness  of  Wil- 
mington. Ellen,  however,  was  uncon- 
scious of  his  prepossession  in  her  favour; 
she  gave  her  hand  willingly  to  his  bro- 
ther; she  replied  to  his  inquiries  con- 
cerning- her  family  with  even  more  than 
her  usual  sv/eetness,  for  she  longed  to 
know  if  lord  Edwin's  mind,  as  well  as  his 
person,  resem.bled  her  beloved  Theo- 
dore's. 

The  younger  brother  of  lady  Caroline 
could  but  ill  conceal  his  sentiments  ;  his 
black  eyes  languished  with  tenderness 
whenever  they  encountered  those  of 
Ellen  ;  his  voic«  trembled,  his  cheek 
fiushed,  and  every  movement  betrayed 
how  madly  he  doted  on  the  new  fa- 
vourite of  his  sister.  Ellen  listened  to 
him  with  pleasure;  she  thought  it  was 
her  brother  that  was  present ;  the  jet 
black  eyes  of  Theodore  possessed   more 

fire 
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fire  than  those  of  lord  Edwin;  but  when 
speaking  to  her,  they  expressed  the 
most  tender  affection^  the  most  melting 
softness;  he  was  the  object  of  her 
fondest  love,  of  her  constant  solicitude; 
was  it  to  be  wondered  then  that  slie  felt 
her  besom  throb  at  the  sound  of  a  voice 
which  resembled  his,  at  the  glance  of  an 
eye  which  so  strongly  reminded  her  of 
Theodore's  uniform  kindness  ? 

Lord  Edwin  soon  fearnt  from  his 
sister  of  his  likeness  to  the  favourite 
brother  of  Ellen  Woodville  :  modest  and 
diffident  of  his  own  personal  acquire- 
ments, he  instantly  attributed  to  this  the 
flattering  attention  which  Ellen  paid  to 
all  he  saidj  and  he  became  ambitious  to 
render  himself  pleasing  to  her  on  his 
own  account.  With  care  he  studied  to 
find  out  every  thing  which  gave  her 
pleasure,  and  practised  all  her  favourite 
music,  that  he  might  have  the  chance  of 
joining  her  in  her  performance.  He 
determined  also  to  accompany  his  bro- 
ther 
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fhcr  back  to  sir  Gadfrey  Louvaine*s,  that 
he  might  at  least  enjoy  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  society  of  Ellen,  and  be  intro- 
duced to  her  family. 

Courteney  listened  with  malignant 
vexation  to  the  warm  praises  which  lord 
Edwin  lavished  on  Ellen ;  he  acknow- 
ledged that  the  object  of  his  adoration 
was  seducingly  beautiful,  but  he  remind- 
ed him  of  the  family  pride  of  his  uncle, 
which  had  sacrificed  his  only  child,  and 
Mhich  would  never  consent  to  his  ne- 
phew's marrying  one  so  much  his  infe- 
rior in  birth  and  fortune. 

The  gentle  disposition  of  lord  Edwin 
made  him  appear  to  yield  to  the  counsels 
of  Courteney,  for  whom  he  entertained 
the  most  affectionate  respect :  he.neverthc- 
less  resolved  to  accompany  Ellen  back  to 
the  Parsonage  :  lord  Mortimer  also  con- 
sented to  Courteney's  being  of  the  party, 
as  sir  Godfrey  had  expressed  a  strong 
desire  for  him  to  return  with  the  new- 
married  pair.  They  were  to  stay  a  fort- 
night 
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uiight  at  sir  Godfrey's,  and  from  thence 
proceed  to  lady  Beaumont's,  where  they 
had  promised  to  spend  ten  days  before 
they  joined  the  rest  of  the  family  at  Mor- 
timer Castle.  Here  the  marquis  and  his 
bride  purposed  to  remain  during  the 
rest  of  the  season,  and  here  also  lord 
Mortimer  now  resolved  to  pass  his  winter, 
with  his  highly-favoured  friend  and  com- 
panion, the  learned  and  pious  Leopold 
Courteney. 

More  and  more  enamoured  with  Ellen, 
this  amiable  man  set  out,  early  one  morn- 
ing, to  trace  out  if  possible  the  habita- 
tion of  his  deserted  wife,  hoping  most 
fervently  to  hear  that  her  death  had  re- 
stored him  to  his  freedom.  So  many 
years  had  elapsed,  that  he  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  find  out  the  people 
^vith  whom  she  had  lived  at  the  time 
"When  he  had  called  and  bade  her  a  final 
adieu.  After  the  labour  of  several  hours, 
he  at  length  discovered  the  abode  of 
these  people,  but  from  them  he  obtained 

VOL.  III.  ir  no 
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no  satisfactory  information.  Ignorant  of 
v;ho  he  was,  and  supposing  that  his  in« 
qiiiries  proceeded  from  benevolence, 
they  regretted  that  they  could  not  in- 
form him  whether  Mrs.  Powell  and  her 
children  were  alive,  for  by  that  name 
vSybella  had  been  known  to  them. 

*'  She  did  not  stay  above  a  year  with 
us/*  said  the  baker,  '*"  and  my  wife  and  I 
were  sorry  enough  to  lose  her,  for  she 
was  a  quiet,  modest,  well-behaved  wo- 
man, and  so  was  her  sister.  Poor  things  ! 
I  believe  they  worked  very  hard  for  what 
they  got,  and  I  suspect  that  Mrs.  Powell 
had  but  a  bad  sort  of  a  man  for  her  hus- 
band ;  I  never  saw  him,  but  I  think  any 
man  must  be  no  better  than  a  scoundrel 
to  run  away  from  his  wife  and  family,  as 
I  am  pretty  certain  he  did,  though  she, 
poor  thing,  wanted  it  to  seem  that  he 
was  gone  abroad  :  she  used  to  receive 
letters  from  the  country,  but  they  were 
not  from  him  we  know  ;  and  then,  she 
used    to    pay     her  rent  with    such  joy. 

God 
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God  bless  her  heart !  I  am  sure  it  ^as  an 
honest  one." 

''  Ah,  that  it  was, "^exclaimed  his  wife; 
''  I  am  sure  I  have  cried  many  a  time 
to  think  how  hard  they  lived:  and  the 
poor  young  woman  too  whom  ihey  re- 
claimed from  wickedness,  and  cherished 
as  if  she  had  been  their  sister,  she  was  a 
good  creature,  and  most  likely  owed  her 
ruin  to  some  villain,  who  promised  to 
marry  her — God  bless  them  all,  wh^re- 
ever  they  be  !" 

Courteney's  curiosity  was  now  rais- 
ed :  who  could  it  be  that  Sybella  and 
Maria  had  taken  to  live  with  them  ?  The 
baker's  wife  satisfied  him  as  much  as  she 
could,  but  she  was  ignorant  of  Susan's 
real  name.  Her  illness,  however,  on  the 
sight  of  some  person  who  had  visited 
Sybella,  left  him  no  room  to  doubt  but 
that  she  was  one  of  the  unfortunate 
beings  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
perfidy,  and  whom  his  injured  wife  had 
n  2  thus 
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ihus   generously    snatched   from  certain 
destruction. 

"  It  is  strange/*  said  the  hypocrite, 
"  that  Mrs.  Powell  should  not  have  told 
you  where  she  was  going  to  reside  ?" 

*'  She  did  not^  I  assure  you,  sir/' 
replied  the  woman  ;  ''  she  had  been 
unwell  some  weeks^  and  not  able  to 
do  as  much  work  as  usual,  and  the  poor 
boys  were  but  badly  off  for  things;  in- 
deed I  fear  they  often  went  without  a 
dinner,  that  they  might  pay  the  rent,  and 
1  always  wanted  her  to  let  it  run  on  till 
she  was  better  off;  but  she  would  not, 
for  fear  that  she  should  not  be  able  to 
pay  us;  and  I  believe  her  sister  wrote  to 
some  friend  in  the  country,  for  a  young 
gentleman  called  soon  after,  and  gave 
ihem  some  money,  and  staid  a  good 
'^vhile,  and  sent  for  some  wine  and  things 
for  Mrs.  Powell,  and  she  soon  got  better 
after  she  had  taken  them  :  he  called 
several  timesj  and  always  staid  an  hour 

or 
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m  two  ;  and  the  poor  boys  were  both 
Slew  clothed;  and  Mrs.  Powell,  as  sooit 
as  she  was  quite  well,  gave  us  notice 
that  she  should  leave.  Sorry  enough  I 
was  to  lose  her/' 

*'  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  who  called  ?"  inquired  Courte- 
iiey,  with  no  very  enviable  emotions. 

"  No,  sir,  I  do  not,*'  replied  the  baker's 
wife;  '[  biU  they  all  seemed  to  worship 
him;  and  I  heard  Mrs.  Powell  call  him 
her  guardian  angel,  and  say  that  thej 
must  all  have  gone  to  the  workhouse  but 
for  him.  He  was  not  more  than  four- 
and-twenty,  I  am  certain,  and  indeed  he 
did  look  like  a  guardian  angel :  he  was 
so  handsome,  and  spoke  so  feelingly  to 
me  as  I  opened  the  door  to  him  one  day, 
when  I  was  very  poorly  myself,  that  I 
could  not  help  noticing  it  to  Miss 
Maria,  who  said  that  he  was  one  of  the 
best  men  in  the  world." 

Courteney,  vexed^  mortified,  and   for 

a  moment  humbled,  by  the  conviction  of 

H  3  his 
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his  own  baseness,  now  quitted  the  bakera 
shop^  nor  doubting  for  an  instant  but  that 
the  generous  benefactor  ofhis  wife  was  the 
betrayed  and  deeply-injured  Deloraine. 
Far  from  feeling  gratefui  for  his  kindness 
to  Sybella  and  the  children,  Leopold  felt 
an  increase  of  hatred  towards  him.  Mearr^ 
selfish,  and  vile,  beyond  the  generality  of 
depraved  characters,  Courteney  attributed 
the  noble  conduct  of  Deloraine  to  the 
ungenerous  motive  of  triumphing  over 
4he  man  he  had  once  called  friend.  Il- 
liberal and  revengeful  himself,  he 
could  not  believe  that  Deloraine  was  ac- 
tuated by  the  purest  benevolence,  the 
most  disinterested  friendship  and  hu- 
manity. 

Disappointed  in  his  search,  and  vexed 
to  the  soul  by  the  impossibility  of  prov- 
ing that  which  he  most  wished,  the 
death  of  Sybella,  Courteney  returned  to 
the  house  which  contained  the  innocent 
object  of  his  adoration  ;  such  it  may  be 
lerinedj  for  basely  as  he  had  acted  ever  to- 
wards 
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wards  women,  yet  he  had  never,  even  in 
thought,  violated  the  purity  of  Ellen's 
person  ;  he  loved  her  passionately  and 
sincerely;  the  idea  of  making  her  his 
mistress  had  never  once  occurred  to  him; 
all  that  lie  desired  was,  to  secure  to  him- 
self for  ever  her  constant  society,  Kcr 
love  and  confidence.  The  ardent  pas- 
sion of  lord  Edwin  did  not  so  much 
alarm  hirn,  as  he  well  knew  the  power  he 
possessed  over  his  yielding  mind;  and  he 
did  not  despair  of  convincing  him  of  the 
folly  of  an  attachment  which  must  ever 
be  hopeless,  unless,  indeed,  he  had  cou- 
rage to  brave  the  displeasure  of  his 
uncle,  and  this  was  not  likely,  from  the 
affectionate  and  easy  nature  of  the 
young  lord. 


H  4  CHAP, 
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CHAP.  V. 


At  length, the  morning  arrived  which 
raised  Miss  Loiivaine  to  the  r^nk  of 
marchioness:  lady  CaroIinCj  Dora  Lou- 
vain€,  Clarissa  Beaumont,  and  Eilen^  were 
her  bride's  maids.  The  travelling-car- 
riages were  at  the  door,  ready  to  convey 
them  to  sir  Godfrey's  as  soon  as  the  ce- 
remony was  over.  Lord  Mortimer,  after 
embracing  the  young  marchioness,  sa- 
luted Ellen,  who,  dressed  in  her  virgin 
robes,  looked  more  lovely  than  ever. 

"  Sweet  girl  !*'  said  the  earl,  with  pa- 
rental kindness,  "  I  have  passed  some 
delightful  hours  in  your  company,  and 
cannot  see  your  departure  without  a  sen- 
timent of  real  concern  ;  perhaps  the 
eloquence  of  Caroline,  which  is  always 
powerful  in  the  cause  of  friendship,  may 
be  successfully  exerted  to  promote  my 
wishes^  and  your  mother  may  be  induced 

ta 
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to  spare  you  to  us  this  summer  at  Mor- 
timer Castle." 

•Ellen's  heart  beat  quick  with  unex- 
pected pleasure — ''  I  will  try,  uncle,  you 
may  be  certain,"  said  lady  Caroline, 
'"  for  Clarissa  and  I  have  proposed  seve- 
ral amusements,  which  will  be  tame  and 
insipid  without  Miss  Woodville.'* 

Young  Beaumont  kissed  her  hand  re- 
spectfully at  parting — "  I  shall  live," 
said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  *'  in  the  blissful 
hope  of  seeing  you  again  at  the  Castle." 
He  then  hastened  to  conduct  lady  Caro- 
line to  her  carriaoe. 

o 

The  marquis  and  his  bride  set  off  in 
an  elegant  new  chariot,  with  four  out- 
riders, followed  by  a  barouche,  in  which 
were  lady  Caroline,  her  brother,  Dora 
Louvaine,  Ellen,  and  Courteney,  their 
maids  Laving  gone  before  them.  Mrs. 
Woodville  and  all  her  family  were  .at  sir 
Godfrey's  to  welcome  their  arrival ;  the 
bells  rung  merrily,  all  the  servants  had 
on  their  new  state  liveries,  and  a  great 
H  b  many 
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many  of  the  tenantry  follo^'cd  the  car- 
riages with  the  loudest  acclamations  of 
joy  and  affection.  Sir  Godfrey  opened 
his  arms  to  receive  his  happy  daughter, 
and  to  give  her  and  the  marquis  his  pa- 
ternal benediction.  Dora  Louvaine, 
blushing  with  pleasure,  suffered  herself 
to  be  conducted  into  the  drawing-room 
by  James  Woodville,  while  Ellen  sprang 
into  the  extended  arms  of  her  mother, 
who  pressed  her  rapturously  to  her 
bosom,  and  then  resigned  her  to  the 
affectionate  Fanny,  who  hastened  with 
her  to  the  dressing-room  of  Dora. 

"Dearest  Ellen/'  said  she,  almost 
breathless  with  surprise,  ''  can  it  be  pos- 
sible ?  have  I  not  seen  the  handsome 
stranger  who  is  so  like  to  Theodore  ?*' 

"  Yes,  Fanny,  it  is  lord  Edwin  Wil- 
mington, the  brother  of  lady  Caroline, 
and  I  think  resembles  our  dear  Theodore 
in  every  thing,  for  which  we  so  justly 
idolize  him.** 

*'  Ah,  Ellen/'  cried  Fanny,  archly,  as 

she 
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she  assisted  her  fo  change  her  dress^ 
''  was  1  not  right  in  my  conjecture  ? — 
have  you  wished  for  Theodore  since  you 
have  resided  under  the  same  roof  with 
this  interestinor  stranger  ?" 

Ellen  coloured  as  she  said — "  Had  I 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  had  you  and 
my  beloved  mother  with  me,  I  should 
have  known  no  alloy  to  the  happiness  I 
have  enjoyed.  Compelled  to  separate 
from  Theodore,  lord  Edwin  alone  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  supplying  his  place, 
of  being  to  me  all  that  my  dear  brother 
is.  Oh,  Fanny  !  I  long  for  night,  to  tell 
you  how  I  have  passed  my  time ;  I  have 
been  so  petted  since  I  have  been  away, 
that  I  sometimes  fancied  myself  at  home  ; 
and  when  lord  Edwin  was  by  my  side, 
when  he  looked  at  me,  when  he  spoke  to 
me,  the  illusion  was  still  greater,  for  I 
imagined  it  was  my  Theodore,  and  I 
found  it  difficult  to  repress  my  feelings; 
this  alone  destroyed  the  dear  fiction  of 
my  senses.  I  recollected  that  it  was  a 
H  6  stranger 
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Stranger  that  was  addressing  me^  and  that 
my  dear  brother  was  many  miles  distant." 

Dora  LoLivaine  now  entered  to  change 
her  dress.  ''  I  think,  Fanny/*  said  she, 
"  that  James  looks  pale — has  he  been  un- 
well ?" 

Fanny  smiled — ''  Have  you  not  been 
absent  for  a  fortnight,  dearest  Dora,  and 
are  you  not  likely  to  be*  away  from  us 
now  for  several  months  ?'* 

"  No,  indeed,''  replied  her  friend  ;  "  I 
mean  to  stay  at  home  with  my  father  ; 
my  sister  can  well  spare  my  attendance, 
but  my, dear  father  cannot." 

*'  May  I  tell  my  brother  this  joyful  in- 
telligence ?"  inquired  Fanny. 

Dorh  coloured,  and  replied — ''  Cer- 
tainly, if  you  think  it  will  aiford  him  any 
gratification  :  but,  Fanny,  are  you  not 
pleased  to  find  that  t\\Q  stranger  whom 
Ellen  has  so  often  described  to  me  is 
the  brother  of  the  marquis?  I  wish  I 
had  been  present  when  they  first  met;  how 
IiShQuld:have  enjoyed  their  confusion  !'' 

'*  I  believe 
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''  I  believe  you/'  said  Ellen,  with  viva- 
city ;  "for  I  well  remember  how  pleased 
I  was  ar  entering  unexpectedly  sir  God- 
frey's library,  when  James  was  on  one 
knee  before  Dora  Louvaine,  who  looked 
so  embarrassed,  and  blushed  so  becom- 
ingly, that  I  could  not  help  laughing  at 
the  discovery  I  had  made/* 
,  *'  You  lovely  tormentor  !"  exclaimed 
her  friend,  "  I  recollect  that  evening, 
and  the  little  mercy  you  displayed  for 
my  confusion.  I  am  mistaken  if  I  shall 
not  be  revenged  on  vou  very  shortly, 
and  then  James  and  I  will  not  spare  your 
ladyship,  I  assure  you.** 

*' Ha,  ha,  ha!'*  laughed  Ellen;  *' I 
give  you  leave,  my  friend^  to  laugh  as 
much  as  you  like  if  ever  you  catch  me 
looking  half  as  silly  as  the  lady  1  men- 
tioned.** 

'•  It  is  all  very   well,  my   dear  Ellen, 

but   unless  the   eyes  of  lord  Edwin  are 

traitors  to    his   heart,  they  have  already 

told   me  that, he   thought  just  as  much 

3  of 
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of  Ellen  Woodville  as  that  little  wild  and 
frolic  girl  did  of  him.     There  is  Adol- 
phus   Beaumont    likewise^    who    I   have 
caught    sighing    and    pining    for     one 
glance  of   that    lovely   dimpled  face  of 
Ihine :   ah,    Ellen,    yon    may   smile  and 
look  incredulous,  but  lady  Caroline  and 
Clarissa   are    formidable    rivals    to   en- 
counter.    I  do  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  Edwin  is  attached  to  Miss  Beaumont, 
or  Adolphus  to  Caroline,  yet  they  have 
known   each  other    from  children,  and 
have  been  accustomed  to  bestow  mutually 
many  little  proofs  of  affection,  which  has 
increased  on   the  part   of  Caroline   and 
Clarissa,  who,  I  am  certain,   look   upon 
the  young   men    as   their  destined    hus- 
bands/' 

"  And  what,  dear  Dora,  is  all  this  to 
me?"  said  Ellen  ;  ''I  confess  I  feel  an  es- 
teem for  Mr.  Beaumont ;  his  kind  and 
respectful  attentions  to  me  while  in 
London,  could   not  fail   of  exciting  my 

gratitude ;  as  for  lord  Edwin »-*' 

"  Oh, 
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•'*'  Oh/'  cried  Fanny,  "  you  need  not 
tell  us  what  sentiments  he  has  givea 
birth  to;  Dora  and  I  are  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  your  opinion  of  Theo- 
dore's counterpart.  Hark,  there  is  the 
dinner-bell ;    let  us  obey  its  summons." 

Dora  Louvaine  was  the  favourite  of 
both  sisters;  she  was  of  a  more  even  and 
steady  disposition  than  Jemima;  her  at- 
tachment to  James  Woodville  made  her 
more  dear  to  his  sisters,  and  they  con- 
cealed nothing  from  the  gentle  and 
atfectionatc  Dora,  who  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  making  known  her  inten- 
tions of  remaining  at  home  with  her 
father.  This  determination  endeared 
her  still  more  to  the  Woodvilles ;  and  sir 
Godfrey,  tenderly  embracing  her,  de- 
clared that  she  should  not  repent  the  sa- 
crifice she  mavle  to  increase  his  comforts, 
and  attend  him  during  the  severe  attacks 
he  occasionally  had  of  the  gout.  The 
marchioness,  who  was  much  attached  to 
her  sister,    felt   rather  mortified  at   the 

idea 
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idea  of  separating  from  her  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  :  sir  Godfrey,  however, 
promised  that  Dora  should  pass  the  win- 
ter in  London,  and  that  he  would,  if  pos- 
sible, accompany  her  on  a  visit  to  the 
dowager  marchioness  of  Wilmington. 

''  I  must  once  more  tax  the  friendship 
of  Mrs.  Woodville,"  said  the  young  mar- 
chioness, "  and  beg  her  to  \ti  me  have 
Ellen,  who  alone  is  capable  of  supplying 
the  place  of  Dora." 

Sir  Godfrey  approved  of  her  intention, 
and  the  marquis,  as  soon  as  he  was  ap- 
prized of  it,  appeared  highly  delighted 
at  the  determination  of  his  wife,  who> 
wijh  lady  Caroline,  accordingly  walked 
to  the  Parsonage. 

**  I  am  come,  my  dear  madam,^*  said 
the  marchioness,  'Mo  trespass  upon  your 
good-nature,  and  to  ask  a  favour  of  you 
which  will  greatly  contribute  to  my  hap- 
piness/' 

'*  And  to  mine  also,"  cried  lady  Caro- 
line :  "  you  must  not  deny  us,  dear  Mrs, 

Woodville^ 
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Woodville,  for  our  hearts  are  set  upon 
having  Ellen  of  our  party  when  we  go 
to  the  Castle  this  autumn/' 

''  Do  not  refuse  us,  I  beseech  you," 
continued  the  marchioness :  *'  Dora  stays 
at  home  with  my  father,  and  I  shall  be 
quite  lost  even  in  the  society  of  my  dear 
Caroline,  unless  you  permit  Ellen  to 
bear  us  company.  You  know  I  am  some- 
times tormented  by  a  nervous  lowness  of 
spirits,  which  her  fascinating  smile  and 
blissful  countenance  soon  disperses,  and 
restores  me  to  my  usual  tranquillity. 
You  hesitate,  my  dear  Mrs.  Woodville; 
believe  me,  that  Ellen  shall  be  in  every 
respect  the  same  to  nie  as  Dora/* 

"  The  partiality  your  ladyship  mani- 
fests for  my  daughter,*'  replied  Mrs. 
Woodville,  "  as  well  as  the  flattering 
notice  she  has  received  from  lady  Caro- 
line and  her  noble  family,  is  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  my  feelings.  I  do  not  he- 
sitate from  any  fear  that  she  will  ever 
prove  uiideserving  the  kindness  she  has 

met 
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fnet  with,  but  I  dread  lest  the  continuing 
to  reside  for  so  long  a  time  amidst 
every  luxury  and  splendour^  may  render 
her  own  comparatively  humble  Ivome 
less  dear  to  her  than  it  is  at  present ;  it 
may,  even  with  her  well-regulated  mind, 
produce  ambitious  hopes,  which  can 
Rever  be  gratified  :  her  education  has 
been  liberal ;  her  versatility  of  talent,  her 
interesting  person,  all  conspire  to  ren- 
tier Ellen,  at  fifteen,  an  object  calculated 
to  inspire  the  best  and  worst  of  passions. 
Pardon  me,  my  dear  marchioness,  but 
you  and  lady  Caroline  are  both  too 
young  to  afford  protection  to  Ellen, 
should  she  stand  in  need  of  any,  and 
there  are  many  in  the  fashionable  world 
who  might  think  it  glorious  to  insult,  by 
dishonourable  proposals,  the  sister  of  a 
CO  tmtrtj  parson.** 

''  They  should  not  do  it  with  impu- 
nity !"  hastily  exclaimed  lady  Caroline; 
*'  my  uncle  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
EUen^  and  if  she  resides  under  his  roof, 

he 
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he  will  consider  her  as  his  child :  my 
brothers  likewise  esteem  her  too  highly 
to  siifiTer  any  person  to  treat  her  with 
neglect  or  insult;  and  I  flatter  myself 
also,  my  dear  Mrs.  Woodville,  that  the 
afifeclion  which  the  marchioness  as  well 
as  myself  manifest  towards  Ellen,  would 
silence  any  such  illiberal  hopes." 

''  You  are  all  goodness/*  said  Mrs. 
Woodville,  "  and  I  know  not  how  to 
deny  your  kind  request ;  suffer  me,  how- 
ever, to  have  this  day  to  decide  upon  the 
matter;  to-morrow  Ellen  herself  shall  be 
the  bearer  of  my  answer." 

''  Let  it  be  a  favourable  one,  I  entreat 
you,"  said  the  marchioness;  '' we  shall 
continue  only  ten  days  at  lady  Beau- 
mont's after  we  leave  my  father.  Were 
it  not  asking  too  much,  I  should  presume 
still  further  on  your  kindness,  and  ask  of 
you  to  let  Fanny  accompany  us  there  ? 
My  maid,  whose  age  and  good  conduct 
render  her  trust- worthy,  should  bring 
her    back,    and    conduct    Ellen   to   lady 

Beaumont's^ 
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Beaiimont*s,  where  we  should  be  waiting 
to  receive  her." 

'*  And  Courteney,  I  am  confident, 
would  willingly  afford  them  his  protec- 
tion," cried  lady  Caroline;  ^*  do,  there- 
fore, dear  Mrs.  Woodville,  take  pity 
upon  your  humble  petitioners,  and  mer- 
cifully grant  their  request." 

Mrs.  Woodville  smiled  benignly  on 
the  beseeching  lady  Caroline,  and  once 
more  repeated,  that  Ellen  should  deliver 
her  final  answer  to  them  on  the  morrow. 
With  this  assurance  they  returned  to  the 
Hall,  in  the  pleasing  hope  of  having  their 
wishes  realized. 

"  And  now,  Courteney,"  said  lady  Ca- 
roline, as  she  entered  the  dining-parlour, 
^'  you  must  call  on  Mrs.  Woodviile  this 
evening,  and  second  our  hopes  by  your 
advice  and  potent  eloquence.  You  must 
vow  that  my  brothers,  and  all  the  young 
men  who  are  likely  to  visit  us  at  the 
Castle,  are  the  best  behaved  and  most 
honourable-miiided  fellows  in  the  world, 

and 
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md  that  you  will  likewise  be  Ellen's  fa* 
:her-confessorj  and  keep  strict  watch  over 
ill  her  smiles  and  dimples,  lest  they 
>hould  seduce  some  gay  Lothario  to  steal 
away  the  beautiful  Hebe  of  the  Par- 
sonage; do  this,  my  dear  sir,  and  yoix 
will  eternally  oblige  me.** 

Courteney  was  not  slow  in  executing 
the  wishes  of  lady  Caroline;  it  was  to 
his  interest  to  gain  the  consent  of  Mrs. 
Woodville  for  Ellen  to  accompany  them 
to  the  Castle  ;  and  he  therefore  put  on  his 
best  looks,  and  assumed  his  most  pious 
and  most  persuasive  demeanor,  to  gain 
his  point,  and  to  draw  on  himself  the 
gratitude  of  lady  Caroline  and  her  sister- 
in-law. 

As  he  had  expected,  he  found  Mrs. 
Woodville  overjoyed  at  his  visit,  and 
ready  to  consult  with  him  on  the  pro- 
priety of  Icrtting  Ellen  continue  to  re- 
side among  those  whose  rank  and  for- 
tune made  them  her  superiors.  Courte- 
ney had  already  wound  himself  into  her 

good 
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geod  opinion  ;  she  thought  him  the  most 
devout,  the  most  sincere  and  friendly  of 
human  beings,  and  he  felt  conscious  that 
she  meant  to  abide  by  his  sentiments 
more  than  her  own  :  he  spoke  highly  of 
the  prudence  of  Ellen's  behaviour,  dur- 
ing her  short  stay  in  London,  not  con- 
cealing the  universal  admiration  her  per- 
sonal attractions  had  produced  ;  yet  he 
hesitated  not  to  pronounce  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  no  harm  could  arise  from 
hei-  being  allowed  to  accompany  her 
friends  to  the  Castle,  and  that  Ellen's 
principles  were  too  well  established,  and 
her  mind  too  highly  enriched,  by  the  ex- 
cellent precepts  of  her  mother,  to  be 
moved  by  the  magnificence  of  her  new 
mode  of  living. 

Mrs.  Woodville,  delighted  by  the 
praise  of  a  man  such  as  she  conceived 
Courteney  to  be,  at  kngth  consented  to 
part  a  second  time  from  Ellen,  firmly 
believing  that  this  young  and  innocent 
^irl  would  be  regarded  by  Courteney  in 

the 
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the  light  of  a  daughter,  and  receive  from 
him  the  valuable  advice  of  a  father.  She 
had  taken  him  into  a  private  apartment, 
that  their  conference  might  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  any  of  the  family  ;  and  so 
highly  did  she  esteem  the  sanctity  of 
Courteney*s  morals,  and  the  excellency 
of  his  heart  and  understanding,  that  she 
hesitated  not  to  entrust  him  with  several 
little  circumstances  concerning  her  fa- 
mily which  were  unknown  even  to  her 
children,  and  to  ask  his  opinion  and  ad* 
vice  on  some  important  affairs  relative  to 
their  future  happiness  and  welfare. 

Courteney,  thrown  off  his  guard  by 
the  flattering  preference  of  Mrs.  Wood- 
ville,  was  just  going  to  disclose  his  pas- 
sion for  her  daughter,  when  he  was  not 
only  prevented,  but  his  intention  frus- 
trated, by  her  confidential  communica- 
tions. Disappointed  in  the  first  and 
dearest  wish  of  his  soul,  he  had  recourse 
to  his  long-practised  dissimulation  to 
veil  the  severe  mortification  he  had  re- 
ceived : 
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ceived  :  he  struggled  bard  within  hira- 
self  to  appear  as  composed  as  usual ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  annihilation  of  his 
fondest  hopes,  still  maintained  the  same 
opinion  respecting  Ellen's  visit  to  the 
Castle.  Mrs.  Woodville  therefore  sent 
for  her  daughter,  to  make  known  her  de- 
termination, and  gave  her  permission  to 
return  with  Leopold  to  sir  Godfrey's,  to 
inform  her  generous  friends  that  she  was 
at  liberty  to  attend  them. 

Ellen,  enraptured  at  this  intelligence, 
sprang  forward,  and  catching  the  hand 
of  Courteney,  pressed  it  to  her  sweet 
lips,  saying,  with  the  most  bewitching 
air — '*^  Dear  Mr.  Courteney,  it  is  to  your 
friendly  eloquence  that  I  am  indebted 
for  this  favour  ;  how  much  am  I  obliged 
to  you !"  Then  hurrying  out  of  the 
apartment,  she  went  to  communicate 
her  mother's  permission  to  her  sister,  and 
to  ask  her  to  walk  with  her  to  sir  God- 
frey 's. 

Courteney  left  them  at  the  entrance 

of 
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of  (he  ball,  and  retired  to  his  own  chamber. 
He  had  been  unusually  silent  during  their 
walk;  but  the  happy  state  of  Ellen's 
mind  did  not  allow  of  her  noticing  this 
change  in  his  manner.  Fanny^  who  had 
a  message  to  deliver  from  James  to  Dora 
Louvaine,  hastened  into  the  music-room, 
where  she  generally  went  after  dinner ; 
and  Ellen,  animated  by  the  pleasing  in- 
telligence she  had  to  communicate, 
sought  the  rest  of  the  family  in  the  sa- 
loon. 

Lord  Edwin  was  there  alone ;  he  rose 
joyfully  to  meet  the  happy  girl ;  his 
first  question  was,  had  she  gained  the 
consent  of  h^r  mother  to  make  one  of 
the  party  to  his  uncle's  ?  Her  reply  was 
heard  with  every  demonstration  of  rap- 
ture; and  his  happiness  could  only  be 
equalled  by  that  of  Ellen, 

''  Dearest  Miss  Woodvilte,"  said  he, 
timidly  pressing  her  soft  hand  in  his, 
''  you  know  not  the  felicity  you  have 
bestowed   on  me   by   this   intelligence. 

VOL.  HI,  I  Caroline 
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'Caroline  will  be  so  rejoiced  !  We  all 
love  you  so  sincerely,  that  we  shall  find 
it  difficult  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
vonr  mother  for  her  kindness.  For  myself, 
I  must  not  attempt  to  convince  her  how 
inexpressibly  happy  she  has  made  me  in 
particular.  Allov^  me  to  conduct  you 
to  my  sister,  who  is  walking  with  the  mar- 
quis in  the  shrubbery." 

Ellen  gave  him  her  hand,  which  he 
carried  to  his  lips;  in  doing  this,  he  look- 
ed so  like  her  brother  Theodore,  that  she 
could  not  avoid  feeling  an  increase  of 
pleasure  at  his  touch  ;  and  her  lovely 
and  expressive  features  betrayed  what 
passed  within  her  bosom.  Lord  Edwin 
trembled  as  he  led  her  to  where  the  mar- 
quis and  lady  Caroline  were  seated  ;  he 
longed  yet  dared  not  tell  her  how  fondly 
he  adored  her,  for  the  cautions  of  his 
preceptor  were  ever  present  to  his  me- 
mory. 

The  marquis  openly  evinced  his  joy 
at  the  prospect  of  so  charming  an  ac- 
quisition 
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quisition  to  their  society;  and  lady  Caro- 
line declared  that  she  would  go  herself 
that  evening  to  thank  Mrs.  Woodville. 
They  now  returned  to  the  houscj  where 
they  were  joined  by  the  marchioness, 
her  sister,  Fanny,  and  sir  Godfrey.  All 
were  delighted  at  Mrs.  Woodville's  readi- 
ness to  oblige  them  ;  all  volunteered  to 
escort  Ellen  and  Fanny  back  to  the  Par- 
sonage* Courteney  alone  excused  him- 
self from  being  of  the  party  ;  he  had 
letters  'which  he  said  must  be  written  that 
night,  therefor^  begged  that  his  presence 
might  be  dispensed  with. 

''  Oh  dear  me  V*  cried  lady  Caroline, 
assuming  a  grave  air,  ''  what  shall  I  do 
for  my  beau  !  how  much  good  sense  and 
morality  shall  I  not  lose  this  evening  by 
these  abominable  letters  ! — Come,  Fanny 
Woodville,  I  think  you  are  more  serious 
than  Ellen  ;  give  me  your  arm — nay, 
\vhat  do  you  laugh  at.  Miss  ?  I  see  you 
^vili  never  do  to  personate  my  dear  reli- 
gious preceptor;  I  can  do  it  much  bef- 
I  2  tcr 
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ter  myself.  Kern "  Her  ladyship -was 

just  beginning  to  mimic  the  air  and  atti- 
tude of  Courteney,  when  they  were 
joined  by  James  Wood vi He,  who  came 
to  see  hi.s  sisters  home. 

^' Your  brother,  Fanny,  must  not  see 
me  take  off  poor  Courteney/'  said  lady 
Caroline ;  '^  but  1  will  not  be  disappoint- 
ed, for  I  am  just  in  the  humour  to  mi- 
mic his  grave  demure  manner  of  con- 
versing— Edwin,  will  you  take  care  of 
Ellen  Woodville?  Fanny  and  I  wish  to 
walk  by  ourselves."  Then,  drawing  her 
friend  on  one  side,  she  let  the  marquis 
and  his  bride,  Ellen  and  lord  Edwin,  with 
the  rest  of  the  party,  pass  before  them. 

Lord  Edwin  smiling  said — ^' You  are 
at  some  mischief,  Caroline,  I  perceive 
by  your  looks.'* 

'^  Never  mind  my  looks,  Edwin.;  at- 
tend to  those  of  your  companion." 

She  then,  after  they  had  .gained  some 
distance,  began  to  screv;  up  her  face, 
fitilfen  her  body,  and  mimic  so  exactly 

the 
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the  manner  of  Courteney'tB  moving  and 
speaking,  that  Fannys  was  almost  convuls- 
ed with  laughter. 

''  Oh  fie,  Fanny  Woodville!"  cried 
her  ladyship,  resuming  her  own  natural 
voice  and  air,  as  they  drew  near  the  Par- 
sonage ;  ''  here  have  I,,  for  this  quarter 
of  an  hour,  been  preaching  to  you  upon 
the  folly  and  vanity  of  all  human  wishes, 
and  exhorting  you  to  wean  your  affec- 
tions from  all  earthly  things,  and  to  lead 
a  godly  life,  lest  you  be  suddenly  cut  off 
in  the  blossom  of  your  days,  and  you 
have  been  so  abominably  prophane  as  to 
do  nothing  but  laugh  at  me  ;  I  will  make 
you  do  penance  for  your  levity  when 
I  get  you  at  lady  Beaumont's.  Now  be 
serious,  Fanny,  lest  your  good  mother 
should  repent  of  her  condescension,  and 
revoke  her  promise.** 

Mrs.  Wood vi lie  received  her  grateful 
visitors  with   her  accustomed   ease   and 
elegance  of    manners;  and    felt   pleas- 
ed  that   she   had   possessed    the   power 
J  ?>  of 
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of  conferring  on  them  what  they  seemed 
to  consider  as  a  real  favour.  Fanny  was 
accordingly  desired  to  prepare  herself 
against  her  friends  quitted  sir  Godfrey 
Loiivaine's;  and  Ellen  to  hold  herself  in 
readiness  to  attend  them  to  Mortimer 
Castle. 


CHAP.  VI. 


Whatever  might  have  been  the  nature  of 
Mrs.  Woodville's  confidential  communica- 
tions toCourteney,  they  certainly  operated 
most  powerfully  on  his  mind  and  body, 
since  he  complained  of  being  sufficiently 
unwell  to  authorize  him  to  keep  his  cham- 
ber for  a  couple  of  days,  during  which 
time  he  met  with  every  attention  from 
sir  Godfrey  and  his  family,  as  well  as 
from  James  Woodville,  who  called  by 
his  mother's  request,  as  soon  as  Courte- 

ney's 
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ney's  indisposition  was  made  known  to 
her.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he 
liowever  thought  it  best  to  smother  the 
secret  uneasiness  he  suffered,  and  join 
the  family,  who  were  now  on  the  eve  of 
quitting  sir  Godfrey's  for  lady  Beau- 
mont's. 

Contrary  to  his  established  rule^  Leo- 
pold permitted  lord  Edwin  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  Ellen's  society  unrestrained 
by  his  presence,  and  unawed  by  his  watch- 
ful glances.  Sir  Godfrey  had  been  slightly 
attacked  by  his  old  enemy,  the  gout,  and 
Courteney  made  that  a  pretence  to  re- 
main with  him  and  play  at  backgammon. 
Lord  Edwin,  thus  left  at  liberty  to  act  and 
speak  as  his  feelings  dictated,  always  con- 
trived, during  the  remainder  of  his  stay, 
to  engross  the  attention  of  Ellen.  He 
felt  enraptured  as  her  arm  gently  rested 
on  his;  he  gathered  flowers  to  adorn  her 
bosom  and  her  hair  ;  and  sometimes  ven- 
tured to  kiss  her  hand,  as  she  smilingly  held 
1  4  it 
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it  out  to  receive  his  odoriferous  pre- 
sents. 

It  was  on  the  evening  before  he  quitted 
sir  Godfrey  Louvaine's,  that  he  had  strolled 
with  Ellen  far  from  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  had  arrived  first  at  the  Parsonage. 
Ellen  seated  herself  in  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  parlour,  which  fronted  the 
lawn,  and  which  was  half  overshadowed 
by  the  luxurious  branches  of  the  shrubs 
which  grew  over  it.  Lord  Edwin  placed 
himself  by  her  side,  and  taking  her  hand, 
pressed  it  tenderly  in  his  own.  Ellen 
coloured,  and  breaking  off  a  piece  of  the 
white  clematis,  was  going  to  place  it  irt 
her  own  snowy  bosom. 

His  lordship  took  the  flower,  and  sigh- 
ing, said — "  To-morrow,  dearest  Miss 
Woodville,  at  this  hour,  I  shall  be  seated 
by  a  far  different  object;  but  my  mind,  my 
soul  will  be  here  !  Oh,  could  I  but  dare 
to  hope  that  you  would  deign  to  bestow 
9ne  thought  on  me  during  the  ten  days 

of 
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of  painful  exile  which  1  shall  endure,  it 
would  enable  me  to  support  an  absence 
which  will  otherwise  be  tedious  in  the 
extreme/' 

Ellen  smiled — "  Indeed,  my  lord,  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  I  think  you  flatter 
me.  What  would  you  have  done,  had  not 
my  mother  yielded  to  the  kind  request 
of  lady  Caroline  and  the  marchioness?'* 

"  I  know  not/'  said  his  lordship,  pla- 
cing the  flower  within  the  bosom  of  his 
shirt;  "  but  it  is  most  likely,  had  such 
been  the  case,  that  I  should  have  com- 
mitted some  folly  which  might  have  drawn 
on  me  your  displeasure.  I  should  never 
have  been  able/  I  am  convinced,  to  ex- 
ist without-  seeing  you  occasionally.  Par- 
don me,  I  entreat,  dear  Miss  Woodville  ; 
say  but  that  you  forgive  my-  boldness — 
my  presumption-!^* 

Ellen  felt  overjoyed  by  the  arrival   of 

the    party,  who  now  joined   them,  and 

prevented  the  necessity  of  her  reply.  She 

dkl  net,  hawever,  at  parting  with  lord 

I  5  Edwin., 
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Edwin^  manifest  any  resentment  for  his 
boldness;  on  the  contrary,  she  suffered 
him  to  kiss  her  hand,  and  even  bestowed 
on  her  timid  lover  a  glance  of  good- 
natured  friendliness.  Fanny  was  request- 
ed to  breakfast  with  her  friends  at  sir 
Godfrey's,  and  James  Woodville  was  to 
accompany  her.  The  marchioness  and 
lady  Caroline  embraced  Ellen,  and  desired 
her  not  to  forget  her  engagement;  while 
Courteney  was  obliged  to  repeat  once 
more  to  her  mother  his  promise  of  watch- 
ing over  her  daughter  with  all  imaginable 
care  and  fidelity. 

Mrs.  Woodville  sincerely  regretted  his 
absence,  and  besought  him  earnestly  not 
to  lose  any  opportunity  that  occurred  of 
paving  them  a  visit ;  adding,  that  she 
should  be  happy  to  see  him  at  all  times, 
and  as  often  as  he  could  make  it  conve- 
nient. James  Woodville  squeezed  his 
hand,  and  joined  in  his  mother's  request; 
and  so  callous  had  the  heart  of  the  hypo- 
crite become^  that  he  felt   no  pang  of 

remorse 
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remorse — no  self-reproach,  at  this  unre- 
mitted kindness  from  two  amiable  beings, 
whose  friendship  he  was  returning  by  the 
basest  hypocrisy — the  most  consummate 
dissimulation. 

,  Mrs.  Woodville  had  made  choice  of 
Leopold  for  a  confidential  friend  for  two 
reasons — firsts  from  his  situation  in  life, 
he  might  by  chance  discover  some  infor- 
mation respecting  a  part  of  her  family, 
which  justice  alone  made  her  anxious  to 
obtain  ;  secondly,  his  uniform  gravity  of 
deportment,  and  a  certain  seemingly  dis- 
interested and  sincere  mode  of  expressing 
himself,  joined  with  his  apparent  high 
sense  of  all  moral  duties,  made  him  not 
only  a  fit,  but  a  most  desirable  friend 
and  counsellor  for  Mrs.  Woodville  and 
her  lovely  daughter.  Nor  would  she 
have  hesitated  to  entrust  her  with  him 
alone,  had  that  been  requisite.  The 
kindness  of  the  marchioness,  however, 
rendered  that  unnecessary,  as  she  pro- 
posed to  send  her  carriage  v;ith  her  own 
I  6  maid^ 
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inaid,  a  steady  elderly  woman,  to  bring 
back  Fanny,  and  to  return  with  Ellen. 

The  latter  had  received  several  letters 
from  Theodore,  to  whom  she  had  imme- 
diately imparted  the  unexpected  disco- 
very which  she  had  made  of  the  inte- 
resting stranger.  With  all  the  amiable 
confidence  of  youth,  Ellen  had  vouched 
for  the  virtues  of  lord  Edwin.  He  look- 
ed and  spoke  so  like  Theodore — was  so 
affectionate  a  brother,  so  tender  a  friend^ 
that  Ellen  pronounced  him  to  be  the 
counterpart  of  her  beloved  Theodore  in 
every  thing.  Her  only  regret  was,  that 
she  could  not  introduce  two  such  highly 
valued  beings  to  each  other. 

Theodore,  on  his  part,  felt  alarmed  at 
the  warmth  of  Ellen's  expressions.  She 
had  always  declared  that  she  could  never 
love  any  one  that  did  not  resemble 
himself.  Now,  then,  she  had  met  with 
the  object  she  had  imagined  did  Jiot 
exist,  of  course  Ellen's  heart  was  no 
longer  in  her  own  keeping,  her   future 

happiness     - 
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happiness  in  life  was  now  at  stake.  Ten- 
derly solicitous  for  the  peace  of  one  dear 
to  him  beyond  expression,  Theodore 
conjured  her  to  reflect  on  the  rank  of 
lord  Edwin,  and  the  little  probability 
there  was  of  his  family  consenting  to  so 
unequal  a  match.  With  the  deepest  re- 
gret he  learnt  of  her  intended  visit  to  th6 
Castle,  and  cautioned  her  not  to  listen 
either  to  the  passion  of  his  lordship,  or 
the  pleadings  of  her  own  heart. 

Ellen  replied  to  him  with  all  imagin- 
able innocency  and  candour — "  Fear  not 
for  my  happiness,  dearest  Theodore," 
said  she  in  reply  to  his  letter.  ''  My 
peace  of  mind  cannot  be  endangered  by 
my  associating  with  lord  Edwin ;  the  re- 
gard which  I  confess  I  feel  for  him,  is 
built  upon  the  surest  foundation — upon 
his  own  virtues;  were  he  less  amiable, 
less  honourable — in  short,  were  he  unlike 
yourself  in  the  noble  qualities  of  the  soul, 
I  could  not  entertain  for  him  the  hiirh 
esteem  which,  believing  him  to  be  every 

thinir 
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thing  that  ?/(97i  are,  I  now  do.  Were  it 
possible  for  me  to  be  deceived  in  hiirij 
were  it  possible  for  him  to  act  with 
meanness  or  dissimulation,  my  regard 
would  cease  ;  pity  and  the  most  poig- 
nant regret  alone  v/oiild  remain.  But, 
my  beloved  Theodore,  I  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  his  lordship  views  me  in 
any  other  light  than  that  of  a  sister.  This 
affectionate  nature  of  his  disposition 
makes  him  appear,  perhaps,  at  times 
more  tender  towards  me  than  the  mar- 
quis, or  his  friend  Mr.  Beaun-.ont  ;  tfie 
latter  of  whom  I  believe  to  be  v»orthy 
even  the  friendship  of  my  Theodore. 

"  The  good  and  learned  Mr.  Courte* 
ney,  under  whose  pious  care  and  direc- 
tion lord  Edwin  and  his  brother  have 
been  educated,  honours  me  with  parti- 
cular notice,  and  seems  to  feel  for  me 
the  interest  and  affection  of  a  father.  I 
do  not  think  my  dear  mother  would  have 
consented  to  my  visiting  the  Castle,  ha;:i 
it  not  been  for  this  kind  and  worthy  rann. 

Do 
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Do  not,  therefore,  my  dear  brother,  I 
conjure  you,  suffer  yourself  to  be  under 
any  apprehensions  on  my  account.  Were 
I  even  disposed  to  make  lord  Edwin  the 
arbiter  of  my  fate,  and  were  I  convinced 
that  his  tenderest  affections  were  irrevo- 
cably mine^  even  then  you  would  have 
no  cause  to  fear  my  prudence  or  my  de- 
licacy. 

*'  Believe^  me,  Theodore,  that  young 
as  I  am,  the  lessons  of  my  exemplary 
mother,  and  the  advice  of  him  whose 
image  no  lover  can  ever  efface  from  my 
heart,  have  not  been  listened  to  by  an 
inattentive  pupil.  The  proud  indepen- 
dence of  spirit  which  I  possess  will  suf- 
ficiently guard  me  from  being  enticed 
into  a  clandestine  marriage.  I  would 
not  enter  into  the  family  of  a  prince,  did 
not  every  individual  of  that  family  open 
their  arms  to  receive  me  :  nor  would  I 
accept  the  hand  of  any  man  whose  nar- 
rowness of  mind  prevented  his  acknow- 
-h.]edging  me  to  be  his  equal. 

'^With 
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''With  this  hereditary  guardian  of  my 
honour^  you  will  perc'-eive,  my  Theodore/ 
that  your  Ellen  is  in  no  very  great  dan- 
ger of  being  drawn  into  any  indiscretion^ 
which  Love,  with  all  his  witcheries,  might- 
otherwise  induce  her  to  commit.  If,  un* 
khown  to  myself/  my  affections  have 
been  called  forth,  and  fixed  upon  lord 
Edwin,  iris  because  he  possesses  the  en-^ 
dearing  manners,  the  sweet  persuasive 
voice,  the  tender  look  of  my  dear  bro^' 
ther,  all  of  which  serve  to  remind  me  of 
those  blissful  hours  which  we  passed  to-* 
gether  in  the  days  of  our  childhood- 
days  that  I  look  back  to  with  delight.' 
Alas !  will  they  e'er  return?  or  am  I 
doomed  for  ever  to  lament  the  choice  of^ 
a  profession  which  separates  me  from  the- 
beloved  brother  of  my  soul  ?" 

The  fears  of  Theodore  Woodviliewere' 
not,  however,   perfectly  silenced   by  the- 
reasoning  of  his   sister.     He    had    been  • 
four  years  in   the  army,  and  had  gained 
more  kno^sledge  of   the   world^  in*  that- 
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time,  than  he  could  otherwise  have  ob- 
tained at  his  years.  He  had  associated 
with  a  set  of  dashing  young  men,  whose 
external  appearance  was  highly  preposs- 
essing ;  but  the  looseness  of  their  morals> 
and  the  little  honour  they  evinced  to- 
wards that  sex  which  had  the  strongest 
claim  to  their  protection^  shocked  and 
disgusted  liinr.  He  could  scarce  credit 
that  any  man  of  sense,  and,  in  other  re*- 
spects,  of  feeling  and  humanity;,  could 
make  a  subject  of  boasting  among  his 
brother  officers  of  the  artifices  to  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  resort,  before 
he  could  obtain  a  victory  over  Innocence 
and  crcdulitv.  Yet  these  very  men  were 
brave  in  the  field  of  battle,  benevolent 
to  the  poor,  and  strictly  honourable  in 
all  their  dealings  with  their  own  sex. 

By  Theodore,  whose  heart  melted  at 
the  voice  of  a  female  in  distress,  and 
who  Mt  that  the  humblest  woman  had  a 
claim  to  his  protection  and  generosity, 
such  a  mode  of  conduct  could  not  be  to- 
lerated ; 
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lerated  ;  he  therefore  mixed  as  Fittle  as 
he  could  help  with  his  brother  officers, 
who  for  a  long  while  endeavoured  to 
bring  him  over  to  their  way  of  thinking 
and  living,  till  tired  by  their  fruitless  at- 
tempts^ they  gave  him  up  as  a  bad  sub- 
ject, and  suffered  him  (o  do  as  he  thought 
proper. 

One  gentleman  alone  was  an  exception 
to  the  rest ;  and  with  captain  Maxwell, 
Theodore  associated  the  best  part  of  eacb 
day,  when  he  was  not  on  duty. 

Colin  Maxwell  was  the  eldest  son  ofa  , 
brave  and  meritorious  officer,  who  h?d 
served  his  country  with  honour,  and 
whose  last  moments  were  breathed  on  the 
i\e\d  of  battle.  His  death  deprived  his 
widow  of  an  affectionate  husband  ;  and 
a  family  of  eight  children  thus  suddenly 
lost  a  tender  father  and  friend.  Colin 
and  two  of  his  brothers  were  lieutenants 
in  the  army ;  the  remaining  five  were 
unfortunately  girls,  and  consequently 
not  so  easily  provided  for.     He  knew  his 

mother's 
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mother's  finances  were  circumscribed^ 
and  therefore  refused  to  accept  of  her 
advancing  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to 
purchase  him  a  captaincy  in  his  regi- 
nienr,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  its  possessor.  This  generous 
self-Qcnial  was  made  known  to  his  su- 
perior officer,  whose  high  con-menda- 
tions  of  the  braverv  and  good  conduct 
of  Colin  Maxwell  obtained  for  him  that 
rank  in  the  regiment  which  filial  afTec- 
tion  had  induced  him  to  decline. 

Theodore  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
regiment,  of  which  Maxwell  was  captain, 
than  a  friendship  commenced,  which  was 
likely,  one  day  or  other,  to  be  rendered 
more  firm  bv  a  family  alliance.  From 
the  following  circumstance,  he  had  dis- 
covered Theodore's  talent  for  painting. 
Calling  on  him  one  morning  earlier  than 
usual,  Colin  found  his  friend  busily  em- 
ployed in  re-touching  some  miniatures, 
one  of  which  was  the  picture  of  Fanny 
Woodville. 

After 
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After  congratulating  Theodore  upon 
the  possession  of  so  charming  an  art,  he 
inquired  if  that  was  the  resemblance  of  a 
favourite  lady?  adding,  that  he  had  never 
before  seen  a  countenance  which  gave 
fairer  promise  of  a  sweet  disposition  and 
a  refined' mind. 

Theodore  smBingly  replied,  thiat  he 
was  glad  that  such  was  his  opinion,  for 
that  he  hoped,  in  the  course  of  a  few^ays^. 
to  introduce  him  to  her,  and  assured  him 
that  she  would  not  discredit  his  humble 
itnitrulGn  of  her  personal  attractions. 

Theodore,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  did  not  shew  young  Maxwell 
his  likeness  ot  Ellen  ;  one  of  those  rea*- 
sons,  however>  was,  that  he  imagined  he 
had  not  done  sufficient  justice  to  her 
faultless  beauties,  and  resolved,  when  he 
next  visited  home,  to  delineate  them 
more  correctly. 

In  a  short  time  captain  Maxwell  and 
Theodore  got  leave  of  absence  ;  the  for? 
mer  was  going  to  London,  and  the  1st- 

tec 
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ter  to  his  mother.  The  two  friends  tra- 
velied  together  with  very  different  feel- 
ings :  Theodore  was  all  life  and  joy  at 
the  prospeet  of  embracing  his  family  ; 
and  Colin  Maxwell  felt  a  feverish  impa- 
tience to  see  the  original  of  the  minia- 
ture, yet  remembered,  with  a  sigh  of 
regret,  that  she  was  the  beloved  of  his 
friend.  They  stopped  at  length  at  the 
elegant  and  romantic  residence  of  James 
Woodville. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Maxwell,**  cried  Theo- 
dore exultingly,  "  you  shall  behold  the 
lady  whose  resemblance  you  honoured 
by  such  particular  notice.*' 

The  step  of  the  chaise  was  scarcely  let 
down,  when  Fanny  and  Ellen  flew  across 
the  lawn,  and  were  in  a  moment  round 
the  neck  of  their  brother,  who,  pressing 
them  fondly  to  his  bosom,  gave  a  hand 
of  each  to  his  admiring  friend. 

*'  My  sisters/*  said  Theodore,  casting 
an  arch  look  at  Colin.  '^  Fanny  and  El- 
len  Woodville,   this  is  that  dear  friend 

whose 
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\vhose  name  I  have  so  repeatedly  nien- 
tioned  to  you  in  my  letters.'* 

Captain  Maxwell's  cheek  crimsoned 
with  unexpected  pleasure ;  he  carried 
each  of  the  fair  hands  to  his  lips ;  but 
that  of  Fanny  he  held  the  longest.  Theo- 
dore now  introduced  him  to  his  mother 
and  James  ;  it  was  sufficient  for  them  to 
learn  that  he  was  the  esteemed  friend  of 
Theodore.  All  strove  to  make  him  wel- 
come to  the  Parsonage;  and  Mi's.  Wood- 
ville  and  her  eldest  son  requested  him  to 
remain  with  them  as  long  as  he  could 
conveniently  spare  them  his  society.  Co- 
lin needed  no  second  invitation.  All 
around  him  appeared  fairy  land,  and 
Fanny  the  goddess  of  the  scene. 

'^  Well,  my  dear  Maxwell,*'  said  Theo- 
dore, when  they  were  alone,  '*  what 
think  you  of  my  sisters?  does  the  origi- 
nal of  the  miniature  answer  your  expecta- 
tions ?  or  has  Fanny  disappointed  you  ?** 

"  Rather  say  has  she  not  exceeded 
them/*  replied  his   friend;   ''   but    how 

cunningly 
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cunningly  you  concealed  from  me  that  the 
sweet  girl  was  your  sister !  Upon  my  sou!, 
Theodore,  you  know  not  the  secret  vexa* 
tion  you  have  caused  me,  and  the  many 
struggles  I  have  had  between  my  friend- 
ship for  you,  and  my  prepossession  for 
your  charming  sister.  Thank  Heaven,  I 
can  now  adore  her  without  infringing  on 
the  rights  of  my  dearest  friend." 

Theodore  pressed  his  hand  affection- 
ately. 

**  My  dear  Colin,  I  know  of  no  man 
on  earth  that  I  should  so  much  covet  for 
a  brother  as  yourself.  1  will  not  say  one 
word  to  influence  you  in  favour  of  Fanny; 
stav  with  us  a  fortnisjht  of  our  month's 
leave  of  absence,  and  judge  for  yourself. 
In  justice,  however,  to  my  sister,  I  must 
add,  that  she  is  always  the  same  as  when 
you  first  saw  her ;  but.  Maxwell,  have 
you  not  one  word  of  commendation  to 
bestow  on  Ellen  ?  If  you  seek  to  know 
the  object  of  my  adoration,  it  is  her. 
Oh,    never    can    the    tenderest   wife    be 

dearer 
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dearer  to  my  heart  than  Ellen  !  Never  can  I 
feel  a  passion  for  any  woman  that  does 
not  resemble  that  ever-happy,  blissful 
little  creature  !" 

"  Had  1  not  seen  the  picture  of  Fanny 
before  I  beheld  the  matchless  form  of  her 
sister,"  replied  captain  Maxwell, ''  I  might 
have  yielded  up  my  heart  at  the  shrine 
of  her^uperi-or  beauty.  Ellen  scarcely  ap- 
pears  mortal;  I  gaze   on   her  with   the 
same  indefinable  purity  of  mind  as  when 
contemplating  the  resemblance  of  some 
celestial  being;    but  in  Fanny's  gentle 
eye,  I  fancy   I  can  read  a  heart  which 
would  return   my   love   with   warm    yet 
chastened  tenderness,  and  which   would 
willingly  devote  the  whole   of  her  time 
to  render  me  happy,  suppositig   myself 
to  be  so  fortunate  as  to  gain   her  affec- 
tions.    Were  I  to   offend   Fanny,  I   am 
mistaken  if  a  kiss  of  mine — a  kind  word, 
would  not  instantly  seal  my  pardon.  The 
fire    and    brilliancy    which    occasionally 
darts  from  the  blue  eyes  of  Ellen — the 

ready 
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re?.dy  wit  which  dwells  on  her  honied 
tongue — and  above  al]>  the  consciousness 
that  she  merits  universal  homage,  would 
demand  more  than  my  spirit  could  wil- 
lingly perform.  A  man  like  yourself, 
my  dear  Theodore,  is  alone  calculated  to 
make  Ellen  happy.  It  shall  be  my  study 
to  secure  the  heart  of  Fanny,  whose  pic- 
ture I  now  claim  from  you,  as  a  proof 
not  only  of  your  friendship,  but  your 
approbation  of  my  pretensions." 

Theodore  immediately  presented  him 
■with  the  miniature  of  his  sister,  and  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  mentioning 
to  his  mother  the  attachment  of  his 
friend.  Mrs.  Woodville  did  not  disap- 
prove of  it;  and  Theodore  conducted 
young  Maxwell  into  the  presence  of  his 
mother. 

Trembling  with  hope  and  fear,  Colin 
took  the  extended  hand  of  Mrs.  Wood- 
ville, and  pressed  it  affectionately  to  his 
lips.  With  her  native  candour,  she  at- 
tempted not  to   conceal  from  him  either 

VOL.  III.  K  her 
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her  satisfaction  at  his  choice,  or  her 
%vishes  respecting  his  future  conduct :  she 
permitted  him  to  gain  the  love  of  Fanny, 
to  consider  her  as  his  future  bride,  should 
it  be  agreeable  to  her  daughter ;  but  as 
she  was  very  young,  her  fortune  small, 
and  his  in  expectation,  she  did  not  think 
it  prudent  for  them  to  marry  for  two  or 
three  years. 

Colin,  delighted  by  this  goodness, 
though  attached  to  Fanny  by  the  most 
honourable  feelings,  perfectly  coincided 
with  her  mother's  advice  ;  notwithstand- 
ing his  income  was  at  present  very  limit- 
ted,  yet  he  washeir  to  about  seven  hundred 
a- year  at  the  decease  of  an  old  maiden 
aunt,  who  was  now  grown  so  very  infirm, 
that  she  was  not  expected  to  survive 
many  weeks;  she  had  also  promised  him  a 
considerable  sum  in  ready  money;  and 
with  this  fortune  he  would  be  enabled  to 
provide  handsomely  for  Fanny,  and  do 
something  for  his  sisters.  The  fortnight 
he  staid  at  the  Parsonage  only  endear- 
ed 
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«d  him  the  more  to  Mrs.  Woodville  and 
her  family;  and  Fanny,  who  knew  not 
ofthe  arrangement  which  had  been  made, 
heard  of  his  departure  with  regret. 

Colin,   the    evening    before    he   was 
compelled  to  leave  a  family  now  become 
as  dear  to  him  as  his  own,  took  the  op- 
portunity   which    had    been    purposely 
given  him,  of  disclosing  his  regard,  and 
of  entreating  her  to  correspond  with  him 
during    his    absence;  Fanny   heard   him 
with  bashful  pleasure,  yet  acknowledged 
that  she  was  too  young  to  judge  even  of 
her   own    feelings.     She  confessed,  that 
from  the  praises  of  her  brother,  she  had 
often   wished  to  be   acquainted    with  a 
friend  so  dear  as  he  was  become  to  Theo- 
dore ;   that    the   accomplishment  of  her 
wish  had  increased   the  opinion   she  had 
already  formed  ;  and   that  she   certainly 
preferred  him  above  all  men  she  had  hi- 
therto seen. 

*'  Dearest  Fanny,"  said  Colin,  '*'  I  will  be 

satisfied  with  this  for  the  present;  let  us 
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correspond  regularly  together;  and  when 
riext  I  have  the  happiness  of  visiting  this 
house,  and  of  seeing  my  adored  Fanny, 
I  may  perhaps  learn  from  her  mother,  if 
her  own  delicacy  will  not  betray  it,  that 
1  am  become  more  dear  to  her." 

''  IvJy  mother,  1  know,  esteems  you 
highly,'*  replied  Fanny  blushing;  "  but 
are  you  sure  that  she  would  approve  of 
my  bestowing  my  affections  unsanction- 
ed by  her  authority  ?'* 

Colin  now  repeated  sufficient  of  their 
conversation  to  do  away  the  dutiful  ap- 
prehensions of  Fanny  ;  he  shewed  her 
the  miniature  which  he  wore  in  his  bo- 
som, and  described  his  feelings  on  first 
beholding  it  in  the  possession  of  her 
brother.  Fanny's  heart  beat  quicker  at 
this  proof  of  her  lover's  tenderness.  She 
110  longer  withheld  her  promise  to  write 
to  him  constantly  ;  and  even  requested 
that  he  would  sit  to  Theodore  for  his  pic- 
ture, which  she  begged  might  be  convey- 
ed to  her  as  early  as  possible. 

Colin, 
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Colin,  enraptured  by  this  request, 
ventured  to  throw  his  arnis  round  the 
blushing  girl^  and  to  press  his  lips  to 
hers.  With  her  consent,  he  cut  oflfa  ring- 
let of  her  dark  hair;  and  felt  still  more 
delighted  at  her  askin^r,  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  for  one  of  his:  thus  mutually  satisfied 
with  each  other,  they  parted  for  a  time. 

Captain  Maxwell  now  hastened  to  his 
mother  and  sisters,  who  resided  near 
London,  and  to  whom  he  represented  his 
Fanny  in  such  an  amiable  light,  that  Mrs. 
Maxwell  immediately  wrote  to  her  mo- 
ther, soliciting  the  pleasure  of  her  cor- 
respondence ;  and  Stella,  the  favourite 
sister  of  Colin,  requested  permission  to 
enclose  a  note  to  the  destined  wife  of 
her  brother,  whose  likeness  had  already 
made  a  strong  claim  on  her  regard.  Mrs^. 
Woodville's  reply  was  gratifying  to  the 
parental  tenderness  of  Mrs.  Maxwell  ; 
and  from  that  hour  a  regular  correspon- 
dence was  kept  up  between  the  two  fa- 
milies. 

K  3  Ellen, 
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Ellen,  during  her  short  stay  in  Lon- 
don^ called  twice  on  Mrs.  Maxwell,  ac- 
companied by  Dora  Louvaine ;  and  if 
the  family  of  Colin  were  captivated  by 
the  elegance  and  beauty  of  Ellen  Wood- 
villcj  she  was  not  less  pleased  with  the 
affectionate  reception  she  met  with  from 
his  mother  and  sisters. 

At  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Mrs. 
Woodville,  Stella  and  Jessy  Maxwell, 
the  two  eldest  sisters  of  Colin,  were  to 
pay  a  visit  that  summer  to  the  Parson- 
age, and  to  remain  as  long  as  their  mo- 
ther could  spare  them.  Colin  took  leave 
of  his  family  the  same  day  that  Ellen  had 
arrived  in  London,  and  hurried  as  fast  as 
four  fleet  horses  could  carry  him  to  the 
Parsonage,  whence,  after  passing  one 
day  of  bliss  with  his  Fanny,  he  set  off 
with  Theodore  to  join  his  regiment,  then 
stationed  at  one  of  the  seaports.  They 
were,  however,  in  great  expectation  of 
beins:  removed  before  winter,  and  there- 
fore    allowed    themselves   to    hope   that 

they 
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they  might  be  so  fortunate  as  to  spend 
their  Christmas  at  the  Parsonage. 

Theodore^  to  oblige  his  sister^  lost  no 
time  in  executing  an  admirable  likeness 
of  his  friend,,  which  was  conveyed  to  her 
before  she  quitted  home  to  pay  her  vi- 
sit to  lady  Beaumont.  Her  excessive 
bashfulness  made  it  painful  to  her  to  be 
rallied  upon  the  subject  of  Colin*s  at- 
tachment ;  and  her  family  had  therefore 
forbore  to  mention  it  even  to  the  Lou- 
vaines.  Dora  had,  however,  discovered 
it  from  a  trifling  circumstance ;  and  as 
Fanny  was  the  chief  repository  of  all  her 
thoughts  concerning  James  Woodville, 
his  sister  at  length  confessed  her  regard- 
for  captain  Maxwell,  and  shewed  her  the 
masterly  performance  of  Theodore. 

It  was  one  of  his  best  pictures.  The 
happy  countenance  of  Colin  evinced 
all  the  tenderness  which  filled  his  heart 
as  he  sat  to  the  brother  of  his  beloved 
Fanny,  and  as  his  mind  dwelt  on  the 
anticipated  pleasure  of  again  beholding 
K  4  her — 
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her — of  seeing  on  her  faithful  bosom  this 
image  of  himself. 

Dora  returned  the  miniature  to  the 
blushing  Fanny,  whose  eyes  sparkled  with 
grateful  love,  as  she  listened  to  the 
praises  bestowed  on  her  lover  by  the 
gentle  daughter  of  sir  Godfrey. 

*'  Happy,  happy  Fanny  !"  exclaimed 
Dora,  "  to  possess  so  inestimable  a  trea- 
sure. Ah,  my  sweet  friend  !  1  should 
deem  myself  the  most  fortunate  of  wo- 
men, had  I  but  as  just  a  likeness  of 
James/* 

During  the  absence  of  Fanny,  Stella 
and  Jessy  Maxwell  arrived  at  the  Parson- 
age. They  were  Scotch  beauties;  lively^ 
animated,  and  good-natured;  and  sang 
the  beautiful  melodies  of  their  native 
country  with  great  tenderness  and  skill. 
Ellen,  who  was  passionately  fond  of 
music,  soon  learnt  to  play  those  melo- 
dies with  all  the  pathos  of  a  Scotch  min- 
strel. The  rich  harmony  of  her  voice, 
and  the  peculiarsweetnessand  mellowness 

of 
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of  its  tones,  frequently  drew  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  her  hearers. 

The  Miss  Maxwells,  although  they 
eagerly  desired  to  behold  their  intended 
sister-in-law,  yet  felt  sorry  that  her  pre- 
sence would  rob  them  of  Ellen's  society. 
The  graces  of  her  mind  and  person,  and 
the  captivating  witchery  of  her  conver- 
sation, almost  made  them  regret  that  this 
fascinating  girl  was  not  the  object  of  their 
brother's  choice. 

-  ^^  Perhaps,"  said  the  eldest  sister  o£ 
Colin  Maxwell,  "  were  Ellen  to  see  my 
brother  Archibald,  her  heart  would  rea- 
dily acknowledge  him  for  its  master,  arnl 
we  should  then  have  no  dread  of  losinfr 
so  sweet  a  friend/" 

Stella,  however,  felt  all  hope  of  this 
kind  vanish  by  one  glance  of  Ellen's  ex-<» 
pressive  eye — one  little  smile  which  dim- 
pled her.  cheeks  on  the  return  of  Fanny 
from  lady  Beaumont^s.  Ellen  kne^v  the 
day  on  which  she  was  expected;  and  had 
Wen  employed  the  chief  of  the  morning 
K  5  ia 
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in  arranging  fresh  flowers  in  the  stands 
underneath  the  portico  of  the  house.  She 
gathered  those  which  she  knew  were 
most  pleasing  to  her  sister,  to  decorate 
their  sitting-room,  and  even  dressed  her- 
self with  more  than  usual  elegance. 

*'  Who  do  you  expect  besides  Fanny, 
my  dear  Ellen,"  inquired  her  mother, 
smiling  on  her  affectionately,  "  that  you 
have  taken  such  care  in  the  disposal  of 
your  ringlets,  and  put  on  the  most 
becoming  of  your  dresses  ?  That 
wreath  of  pink  convalvalus  which  you 
have  drawn  through  your  hair,  suits 
the  fairness  of  your  skin  ;  but,  my  Ellen^ 
is  all  this  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Courte- 
ney  ?  I  fear,  my  love,  such  nicety  will 
make  him  vain." 

Ellen  blushed,  but  was  silent ;  she  did 
not  indeed  know  herself  why  she  had 
been  thus  particular.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  repeive  Mr.  Courteney  ;  of  that 
at  least  she  was  assured. 

Stella    and   Jessy   anxiously   watched 

for 
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fdr  the  carriage  of  the  marchioness; 
while  Ellen  looked  at  her  watch  every 
now  and  then,  and  thought  her  sister 
would  be  too  late  for  dinner.  The  watch 
was  a  present  from  Theodore  ;  and  as 
she  looked  on  it>  her  own  half-formed 
wishes^  and  his  recent  advice,  deepened 
the  bloom  on  her  cheek. 

The  rapid  wheels  of  a  carriage  were 
now  heard.  Ellen  rose  to  meet  her  sis- 
ter; yet  a  secret  hope — a  secret  fear  of 
betraying  more  than  she  wished,  arrested 
her  steps ;  p.nd  Fanny  had  flown  across 
the  lawn,  and  was  in  the  arms  of  Ellen, 
before  the  latter  had  moved  from  the  ar- 
cade. The  same  feelings  prevented  her 
from  raising  her  eyes  until  she  felt  the 
pressure  of  a  hand,  and  heard  the  sound 
of  a  vaice  that  stole  ^nto  her  heart,  and 
called  the  warm  blush  of  pleasure  even 
into  her  eyes.  It  was  lord  Edwin,  who, 
at  the  request  of  his  mother,  had  accom- 
panied Courteney  and  the  marchioness's 
maid  to  fetch  Elien. 

K  6  Fanny 
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Fanny  was  seated  between  the  sisters 
of  her  lover,  who  soon  lost  all  occasion 
to  regret  that  their  brother  had  made 
choice  of  the  less-beautiful,  but  equally 
amiable  Fanny  :  Mrs.  Woodville  cast  an 
arch  look  towards  Ellen,  who  was  placed 
by  the  side  of  lord  Edwin. 

"  This  is  a  pleasure,  my  lord,  that  we 
did  not  look  for,'*  said  she  ;  '*  it  is,  ne- 
vertheless, a  most  valuable  one;  and  my 
daughters  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
dowager  marchioness's  condescension,  in 
allowing  a  son  of  hers  to  become  their 
protector.'^ 

"  Whatever  might  have  been  my  own 
wishes,'"  modestly  replied  lord  Edwin, 
"  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  obtrude 
myself  on  your  hospitality  and  kindness, 
had  not  my  mother^s  commands  sanction- 
ed me  to  do  so.  My  uncle,  likewise, 
thought  that  it  was  only  paying  you,  my 
dear  madam,  a  proper  respect,  for  one 
of  the  family  to  conduct  Miss  Woodville 
home;  and  it  fortunately  fell   to  my  lot 

to 
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to  be  SO  honoured.  Caroline  was  with  dif- 
ficulty prevented  from  coming  with  us; 
but  my  mother,  as  she  has  been  indispos- 
ed lately,  persuaded  her  to  give  up  her  in- 
tention. They  all  begged  me  to  say  that 
they  shall  expect  Miss  Ellen  to-morrow." 

*'  She  is  ready  to  attend  them/'  said  Mrs. 
Woodville;  '^  though  I  could  have  wished, 
my  lord,  that  we  might  have  been  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  your  society,  and  thai  of 
Mr.  Courteney,  for  a  few  days  at  least." 

"  You  are  very  good,''  replied  his 
lordship;  "  but  my  uncle  is  desirous  of 
setting  out  immediately  for  the  Castle: 
I  assure  you,  we  all  sincerely  regret  that 
it  was  necessary  for  Miss  Woodville  to 
return.'* 

'*  The  dowager  marchioness,"  said 
Courteney,  *'  commissioned  me  to  ex- 
press her  thanks  at  your  readiness  to 
oblige  lady  Caroline  ;  and  she  trusts  that 
this  winter  she  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  and  your  daughters  at  her 
house  in  town.'' 

Dinner 
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Dinner  was  now  announced,  which 
gave  a  turn  to  the  conversation;  biit 
lord  Edwin  had  taken  care  to  inform  El- 
len of  the  happiness  he  felt  in  being  al- 
lowed to  escort  her  to  his  family,  and 
had  drawn  from  her  a  confession  that  his 
presence  had  agreeably  surprised  her. 

After  dinner,  they  all  walked  to  Siir 
Godfrey's^  where  they  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening.  Ellen,  how- 
ever, on  her  return  home,  took  her  harp, 
and  played  and  sang  to  Fanny  the  sweet 
airs  which  she  had  learnt  from  Stella  and 
Jessy  Maxwelh  Lord  Edwin  listened  to 
her  with  rapture  ;  "  Surely,'*  thought  he, 
''  were  my  uncle  to  behold  Ellen  at  this 
moment,  and  to  hear  the  magical  tones 
of  her  voice^  he  would  not  refuse  to  raise 
her  to  an  equalitv  with  himself;  he 
would  consent  to  my  marrying  this  sweet 
girl,  in  preference  to  Clarissa  Beaumont, 
with  all  her  fortune." 

Ellen  was  glad  to  retire  with  Fanny  to 
their  own  chamber,  where  .they  sat  up 
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conversing  the  best  part  of  the  night ; 
each  had  so  many  things  to  communi- 
cate to  each  other,  that  the  morning  was 
far  advanced  before  they  thought  of 
taking  their  accustomed  repose. 

Mrs.  Woodville  and  Courteney  re- 
mained for  some  time  alone  in  the  par- 
lour;  Ellen  was  one  of  the  principal 
subjects  of  their  conversation.  She  was 
on  the  eve  of  quitting  a  second  time  her 
home;  and  her  stay  would  most  proba- 
bly be  for  three  months.  The  heart  of 
Mrs.  Woodville  was  filled  by  maternal 
tenderness  ;  and  she  could  not  avoid 
pouring  forth  a  part  of  it  to  the  atten- 
tive Courteney,  who  thought  it  requisite 
again  to  repeat  that  he  should  consider 
Ellen  as  placed  under  his  immediate  pro- 
tection, and  would  act  towards  her  with 
the  same  care  and  attention  as  if  she 
were  really  his  child. 

This  solemn  assurance  satisfied  the  ten- 
"der  mother  of  Ellen,  who  fearlessly  con- 
fided in  all  that  the  hypocrite  uttered. 

''  I  shall 
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''  I  shall  send  with  Ellen/*  said  Mrs, 
Woodviile,  *'  a  young  person  who  has 
attended  on  tny  daughters  since  our  resi- 
dence here.  She  is  a  steady  confidential 
woman,  and  one  that  is  worthy  to  be 
placed  about  so  young  a  girl  as  my  El- 
len ;  her  morals  are  incorruptible^  and 
her  education  has  been  above  the  com- 
mon." 

Courteney  ^^]i  a  little  mortified  by  this 
intelligence  ;  he  had  hoped  that  Ellen 
would  have  been  unattended,  and  there- 
fore more  completely  in  his  power.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  for  him  to  be 
sdll  more  circumspect  iw  his  actions;  the 
servant  of  Ellen  must  now  be  gained  over 
to  his  side,  before  it  was  possible  for  his 
plan  to  be  put  into  execution- 

Dora  Louvaine  came  to  bieakfast  with 
them  the  next  morning,  and  tor  deliver 
letters  to  Ellen  for  the  young  marchio- 
ness and  lady  Caroline.  Drawing,  her 
towards  one  of  the  v/indows,  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice—''  Do  not  fail^  dearest  El- 
len, 
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len,  to  ^vrite  to  me  frequently  ;  yoiT 
may,  perhaps^  have  many  little  things  to 
communicate  which  may  concern  my 
sister,  if  you  remain  at  the  Castle  as  long- 
as  you  expect.  I  know  not  why,  but  I 
have  taken  it  into  my  head  that  Jemima 
and  the  marquis  will  not  be  the  happiest 
couple  in  the  world  ;  she  is  naturally  of 
a  jealous  disposition  ;  and  I  am  mistaken  if 
her  husband  does  not  very  shortly  i^ive  her 
reason  to  suspect  his  fidelity.  You  must 
excuse  me,  Ellen,  from  explaining  any 
further  ;  but  asyou love me,letmebegthat 
you  will  not  conceal  from  me  any  thing 
that  concerns  the  peace  of  my  sister/' 

Ellen  promised  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  Dora,  though  she  did  not  for 
a  moment  believe  that  the  marquis  was 
addicted  to  gallantry.  She  then  hastened 
to  the  extended  arms  of  her  mother,  who 
held  her  for  some  minutes  to  her  bosom; 
then  kissing  her  blooming  cheek,  she 
gave  her  hand  to  Courteney,  with  a  look 
which  he  well  understood.     Pressing  it 

ta 
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to  his  polluted  lips,  he  led  her  to  ftie 
carriage  which  was  in  waiting,  followed 
by  lord' Edwin  and  the  two  female  atten- 
dants. 

Thus  did  Mrs.  Woodville  innocently 
entrust  her  lovely  daughter  to  the  care 
of  one  of  the  basest  and  most  profligate 
of  human  kind.  She  was  a  stranger  to 
any  of  those  presentiments  of  evil  which> 
are  sometimes  the  forerunners  of  misfor- 
tunes; and  she  therefore  saw  her  child 
leap  gaily  into  the  travelling  coach  of 
the  marchioness,  without  feeling  the 
slightest  foreboding  of  the  perils  that 
awaited  her,  or  the  deep  and  deadly, 
enemy  into  whose  hands  she  was  now 
committed. 

Courteney;,  with  the  calm  and  placid 
air  of  unaffected  piety,  placed  himself 
next  Ellen  ;  his  brow  was  unruffled— his 
eye  was  tranquil;  but  his  heart  throbbed 
violently  as  the  carriage  drove  rapidly 
away  with  the  inestimable  treasure  which, 
he  had  predestined  as  another  of  his  vic^ 

tims. 
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tims.  He  cast  a  malignant  glance  towards 
the  enamoured  lord  Edwin,  and  deter-^ 
mined  that  through  his  means  the  ruin  of 
Ellen  should  be  accomplished. 


CHAP.  Vll. 


The  arrival  of  Ellen  at  lady  Bcaiiiiiont'iSi 
gave  infinite  pleasure  to  the  marchioness 
and  lady  Caroline  ;.  the  latter  of  whom, 
embracing::  her  kindlv,  said — "  I  shall  live 
again,  now  that  you  are  returned  to  us, 
my  dear  Ellen  ;  already  I  begin  to  feel\ 
the  exhilaratiiTg  influence  of  your  happy 
countenance.  Jemima  has  had  a  return 
of  her  low  spirits,  and  Clarissa  has  grown 
quite  dull  and  mopish  ;  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  think  of  them.  Your  sister 
Fanny  is  a  charming  girl ;  but  she  does 
not  posses-s  your  blissful  spirits.     I  assure 

you. 
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yoii^  without  any  flattery,  that  every  in- 
dividual of  our  family  has  longed  for 
your  return." 

Ellen  felt  much  gratified  by  the  afTec- 
tionate  reception  she  met  with,  particu- 
larly from  lord  Mortimer,  who  kissing 
her  cheek,  said  gaily — ''  My  lovely  lit- 
tle friend,  it  is  now  I  feel  that  age  has 
^  still  some  valuable  privileges;  since  it 
authorizes  me  to  give,  and  you  to  re- 
ceive, without  blushing,  what  these  young 
men,  I  am  sure,  are  envying  me. — 
vSpeak,  boys/'  continued  the  earl;  **  do 
you  not  wish  yourselves  in  my  situa- 
tion ?'^ 

''  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  my 
lord^"  said  young  Beaumont;  ^'  the  pri- 
vilege you  boast  of  is  indeed  so  great 
a  one,  that  I  almost  wish  myself  arrived 
at  your  time  of  life,  that  Miss  Woodville 
might  honour  me  with  the  same  inesti- 
mable favour." 

'•  Well   said,    Adolphus  !"  cried    lad.j 

Caroline, 
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Caroline  goodnaturedly;  "  I  think  gal- 
lantry can  go  no  farther  than  this;  and 
Ellen  may  now  consider  herself  as  the 
very  paragon  of  all  earthly  perfection, 
since  a  gay  and  accomplished  cavalier, 
like  Adolphiis  Beaumont,  has  wished  him- 
self an  old  man^  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
supreme  felicitij  of  enhaling  her  halnuj 
breathy  and  kissing  her  ruhij  lips.  Come 
with  me,  Ellen  ;  I  shall  have  you  com- 
pletely spoiled  ;  and  my  uncle  is  even 
more  to  blame  than  Adolphus." 

She  now  hurried  Ellen  out  of  the 
room  into  her  own  chamber,  where  she 
began  to  inquire  eagerly  concerning 
Dora  Louvaine>and  James  Wood vi lie. 

'^  1  have  great  hopes,*'  said  she,  ''  that 
sir  Godfrey  will  raise  no  obstacles  to 
their  union.  It  would  grieve  me  to  the 
soul  if  I  thought  that  any  thing  would 
occur  to  separate  your  brother  and  Dora: 
they  seem  so  truly  attached  to  each 
other,  that  in  my  eyes  it  would  be  an 

actual 
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actual  crime  to  prevent  their  marriage ; 
and  I  think  sir  Godfrey  is  too  liberal  in 
his  sentiments,  and  too  fond  of  your  fa- 
mily, to  wish  it." 

"  I  have  no  fears  myself/'  replied  El- 
len ;  ''  but  James,  I  know,  is  frequently 
under  great  apprehensions  lest  sir  God- 
frey should  very  naturally  desire  to  see 
Dora  as  v/ell  established  in  life  as  her 
sister.*' 

*'  Rank  and  power  are  two  charming 
things,  I  own,"  cried  lady  Caroline, 
"  and  might  guide  me  in  every  affair  but 
the  choice  of  a  husband;  in  that,  Ellen, 
I  tell  you  very  frankly,  I  should  consider 
alone  the  feelings  of  my  fieart.  If  I  lov- 
ed a  man^  it  would  be  sufficient  for  me 
that  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  that  he 
preferred  me  to  all  the  world  ;  I  would 
marry  him,  if  he  did  not  possess  a  gui- 
nea." 

Ellen  smiled. 

'*  Ah,  you   may   smile ;  but  I   assure 

you 
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you  what  I  have  uttered  are  my  real 
sentiments;  and  I  am  greatly  mistaken 
if  you  do  not  think  as  I  do/' 

"  I  have  never  thought  much,  if  at  all, 
on  the  subject,"  replied  Ellen  ;  "  but  in 
lhe  choice  of  a  partner  for  life,  I  should 
certainly  not  be  guided  by  interest." 

*'  You  have  not  deceived  me/'  said 
lady  Caroline ;  *'  and  yet  there  is  a  cer- 
tain air,  an  indefinable  something  about 
you,  Ellen,  that  convinces  me  you  v/ere 
born  to  move  in  a  higher  sphere  than 
that  which  you  have  just  quitted.  Apro- 
pos,  my  dear  girl ;  there  are  plenty  of 
gipseys  who  stroll  about  the  woods  near 
the  Castle  in  summer,  and  you  and  I  will 
positively  have  our  fortunes  told  when 
we  get  there/' 

Eilen  now  laughed  aloud — *'  Dear  lady 
Caroline,  you  are  too  sensible,  I  am 
sure,  to  put  the  slightest  confidence  in 
any  thing  they  might  tell  you/' 

"  Why,  really  I  should  be  loth  to  be- 
lieve their  almost  unintelligible  and  non- 
sensical 
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sensical  jargon;  but  1  have  often  longed  for 
an  opportunity  to  hear  what  they  would 
tell  me,  and  I  shall  have  an  excellent  one, 
now  that  we  are  together.  Clarissa  has  such 
a  dread  of  them,  that  she  would  run  ten 
miles  to  avoid  the  sight  of  one ;  she 
therefore  will  not  be  of  our  party  ;  but, 
if  it  were  possible,  I  would  give  the 
world  to  get  Courteney  to  walk  with  us 
through  the  wood,  when  they  are  there. 
Oh,  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  see 
my  pious  preceptor  turn  up  his  hands 
and  eyes  to  Heaven,  at  their  prophane 
discourse  1  if  you  will  second  me,  Ellen, 
we  will  absolutely  make  the  gipseys  tell 
his  fortune." 

Ellen,  who  highly  enjoyed  an  inno- 
cent piece  of  mischief,  promised  to  do 
all  in  her  power  to  gratify  lady  Caroline, 
who  hugged  her  in  her  arms. 

*'  You  are  the  best  girl  in  the  world," 
said  she,  ''  and  suit  my  disposition  even 
betier  than  Clarissa ;  she  is  a  terrible 
cowa  d^  and  has  often  deprived  me  of 

many 
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iFiany  a  good  laiigh^  because  she  was 
afraid  of  her  mother's  finding  us  out. 
My  uncle  means  to  set  off  for  the  Castle 
in  a  couple  of  days,  and  then,  Ellen, 
you  and  I  will  have  some  delicious  strolls 
together." 

On  the  day  appointed  by  lord  Morti- 
mer, his  sister  and  the  earl  St.  Laurence, 
and  all  their  family,  accompanied  by 
lady  Beaumont,  her  son  and  daughter, 
and  a  numerous  train  of  domestics,  ar- 
rived late  in  the  evening  at  Mortimer 
Castle.  Courteney  exultingly  seized  the 
hand  of  Ellen,  and  conducted  her  into 
the  large  and  magnificent  saloon,  where 
she  was  again  welcomed  by  i!s  noble 
owner,  who  placed  himself  between  her 
and  his  niece. 

''  Caroline,  my  dear  girl,  you  and 
Clarissa  are  no  strangers  here,  but  Miss 
Woodville  is  at  present;  therefore,  I 
consign  her  to  your  care  and  aflection, 
to  make  this  abode,  if  possible,  as  pleas- 
ing to  her  as  her  own  home.'* 

VOL.   III.  L  As 
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As  they  were  all  much  fatigued  by  the 
length  and  rapidity  of  their  journey,  for 
they  always  travelled  post,  the  ladies  re- 
tired early  to  their  chambers  ;  and  Ellen 
gladly  followed  lady  Caroline,  who  in- 
sie^ted  upon  conducting  her  to  those  which 
were  inade  ready  for  her  reception. 

It  happened  that  the  suit  of  apart- 
ments which  had  been  allotted  toEllen  were 
those  which  once  belonged  to  the  beau- 
tiful and  unfortunate  daughter  of  lord 
Mortimer.  A  venerable-looking  woman, 
apparently  about  sixty  years  of  age,  was 
assisting  Naomi,  the  attendant  of  Ellen, 
to  place  some  of  her  things  in  order. 

''  Ah,  Mason  !''  cried  lady  Caroline, 
shaking  her  affectionately  by  the  hand, 
*'  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  look  so  well ! 
how  have  you  been  since  I  last  saw  you  ?" 

''  Better  than  usual,  I  thank  your  lady- 
ship, and  rejoice  to  see  you  and  all  the 
family  returned  to  the  Castle  ;  will  you 
oive  me  leave  to  attend  you  to  your 
.room  ?" 

''  No, 
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"No,  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Mason; 
snd  let  me  beg  that  you  do  not  fatigue 
yourself.  We  are  a  large  party  this  time  ; 
but  you  must  make  the  young  woman  act 
for  you.  I  don't  like  to  see  you  do 
any  thing  but  give  orders." 

''  Your  ladyship  is  very  good,'*  replied 
Mrs.  Mason  ;  '^  I  seldom  do  any  thing 
else  now,  for  I  am  fortunate  in  having 
those  about  me  whom  I  can  depend  on. 
But  my  lord  desired  these  apartments  to 
be  got  ready  ;  and  I  have  never  suffered 
any  one  to  go  into  the  countess's  bed- 
room but  myself." 

Then  turning  to  Ellen,  who  was  parti- 
cularly struck  by  her  appearance,  she 
said  respectfully — ''  You  need  not  be 
afraid,  madam  ;  although  the  rooms  have 
not  been  occupied  by  any  of  the  family, 
yet  the  beds  are  perfectly  well  aired,  as 
I  have  attended  to  them  myself  for  many 
years." 

She  ^hen  withdrew,  after  having  first 
L  2  inquired 
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inquired  if  she  could  be  of  any  serviceto 
JEllen? 

"  That  is  one  of  the  best  old  creatures 
in  the  world/*  said  lady  Caroline  ;  ''and 
should  you  be  at  all  indisposed^  you  will 
find  her  a  most  pleasing  companion. 
She  has  lived  ever  since  she  was  quite  a 
girl  in  my  uncle's  family,  as  nurse  and 
confidential  friend  of  tl>e  late  countess, 
whose  history  is  a  melancholy  one  :  I 
will  tell  it  you  some  other  time — God 
bless  you,  my  dear  Ellen  ;  I  hope  you 
will  sleep  soundly  to-night." 

"  No  fear  of  that/*  replied  her  fair 
friend  ;  ''  I  am  weary  with  my  journey, 
and  shall  not  need  the  aid  of  any  sopo- 
rific/' 

Lady  Caroline  now  quitted  Ellen,  who 
was  preparing  to  undress,  when  Mrs. 
Mason  a^ain  entered,  and  brought  with 
her  some  cake  and  warm  wine  and  water, 
which  she  respectfully  offered  Ellen. 

"  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  not  be  of- 
fended/* said  she  ;  ''  but  I  thought  you 

looked 
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fboked  pale  and  fatigued ;  this,  I  know, 
will  do  you  good/' 

Elleji,  with  her  natural  fascinating 
sweetness,  took  the  wine;  and  thanking 
her  for  her  kind  -  attention,  said — "  I 
shall  rely  upon  your  word,  Mrs.  Mason, 
that  the  rooms  are  aired.  Perhaps  it  was 
Kincv,  but  I  felt  a  sudden  chill  come 
over  me  the  moment  I  entered  them." 

"  Indeed  you  may  trust  me,*'  replied 
the  faithful  nurse  of  the  sainted  Althea  ; 
*'  for  I  saw  to  the  airing  of  them  myself. 
They  belonged  to  the  late  countess,  my 
dear  and  ever-to-be  lamented  younglady; 
and  since  her  death,  I  have,  till  very 
lately,  passed  the  chief  of  each  day  in 
these  chambers,  which  to  irre  are  sacredly 
dear.  I  have  often  slept  in  her  bed, 
which  none  of  the  family  but  myself 
would  ever  do  ;  that  which  yf)ur  maid  is 
to  occupy,  in  the  small  chamber  which 
opens  into  yours,   was  formerly  mine." 

Ellen,    although    a   stranger    Xo   fear, 

nevertheless  felt  gratified  at  having  Nao- 

L  3  mi 
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mi  so  near  to  her.  The  gloomy  gran- 
deur of  the  rich  crimson  velvet  bed,  on 
which  she  now  prepared  to  repose  her- 
self, the  superb  furniture  which  was  to 
match  it,  the  lofty  ceiling  fretted  with 
gold,  and  the  monotonous  dash  of  the 
waves  against  the  walls  of  the  Castle  be- 
neath her  windows,  for  a  moment  in- 
spired her  with  awe.  Recommending 
herself  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty, 
she  soon,  however,  sunk  into  a  calm  and 
undisturbed  slumber,  from  which  she 
was  only  awakened  late  the  next  morn- 
ing by  the  voice  of  lady  Caroline,  who 
eagerly  inquired  how  she  had  rested? 

''Never  better,  I  assure  you,**  said  El- 
len, springing  out  of  bed,  and  hastily 
retiring  to  her  dressing- closet.  *'  What, 
■  dear  lady  Caroline,  is  there  in  these 
rooms  that  should  make  you  doubt  the 
soundness  of  my  repose  ?"  was  the  ques- 
tion of  Ellen,  as  she  re-entered  her  bed- 
room. 

''  The  silly  stories   that  I  have  heard 

respecting 
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respecting  them,  I  imagine/'  replied  her 
ladyship.  ''  Thev  sav  that  thcv  are 
haunted  by  xho:  unquiet  spirit  of  the 
young  countess  ;  but  I  dare  say  it  is  ali' 
r.onsense.  I  have  often  wished  to  slec|) 
biere  rnvself,  and  would  have  asked  to 
have  these  rooms,  but  my  mother  alway; 
seemed  averse  to  mv  entering  them  ;  and 
I  was  afraid  to  mention  my  wish  to  the 
earl,  as  he  is  still  tender  on  the  subject 
of  his  dauirhter's  death.  Look,  Ellen 
bow  glorious  the  sun  appears  plnving  on 
the  water  below  !  and  how  graiul  that 
ranore  of  high  hills  in  the  distance! — But 
come,  let  us  hasten  to  the  breakfast-par- 
lour, where  we  are  expected/' 

Ellen,  attired  in  a  simple  muslin  robe, 
which  concealed  the  transparent  white- 
ness of  her  neck  and  bosom,  a  lace  cai), 
with  a  small  while  satin  flower  in  front, 
and  a  countenance  beaming-  with  health 
and  ha]}piness,  now  joined  the  family 
that  were  assembled  in  the  br.eakfast- 
room.  Ail  inquired  how  she  was,  wit:) 
L  4  an 
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an  interest  that  spoke  the  regard  she  had 
inspired;  all  except  Clarissa  Beaumont — 
hers  was  the  only  face  on  which  the  least 
trait  of  discontent  could  be  seen. 

On  lord  Mortimer's  face  a  cast  of  sor- 
row was  visible,  occasioned  by  the  re- 
Hiembrance  of  her  w'ho  had  last  occupied 
the  suit  of  red  chambers.  It  however 
^oon  gave  place  to  the  pleasure  which 
the  animated  presence  of  Ellen  Wood- 
ville  never  iiuled  to  inspire,  as  he  asked 
her  to  accompany  him  over  the  grounds 
of  the  Castle,  intimating  at  the  same 
time^  that  he  should  be  glad  to  be  joined 
by  any  of  the  party  who  might  feel  the 
i;ame  inclination  to  ramble. 

The  light  and  buoyant  spirits  of  Ellen 
were  enchanted  by  the  bold  and  romair- 
tic  scenery  around;  she  leaned  on  the 
arm  of  lord  Edwin,  and  then  on  that  of 
the  earl,  listening  to  each  with  different 
sensations  of  delight.  For  lord  Morti- 
mer she  felt  a  veneration  that  bordered 
on  filial  love,  and  that  gave  to  her  man- 
ner 
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ner  an  air  so  highly  interesting  whenever 
she  addressed  hini^  that  the  earl  confessed 
to  Courteney  he  had  seldom  felt  so 
strong  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  any 
one,  as  he  now  did  for  Ellen  Woodville. 

This  was  precisely  what  Courteney  did 
not  wish  to  happen  ;  yet  he  dared  not 
check  the  feelings  of  lord  Mortimer,  lest 
he  should  excite  his  suspicions;  and  he 
trusted^  nevertheless,  that  his  plot  would 
succeed,  notwithstanding  the  love  which 
all  the  family  evidently  bore  her.  To 
lord  Edwin  he  now  adopted  a  different 
mode  of  conduct.  He  listened  with 
seeming  sympathy  to  his  constant  regrets 
that  Ellen  was  less  nobly  descended  than 
himself— he  even  pitied  him  ;  and  every 
now  and  then,  as  he  saw  occasion,  threw 
out  faint  hopes  that  Ellen  might  be  his.' 

To  fix,  if  possible,  more  firmly  the 
growing  partiality  of  his  pupil^  Courte- 
ney purposely  contrived  opportunities 
for  lord  Edwin  to  converse  with  Ellen, 
lie.  had  sooU;  however^  two  formidable 
L  5  spies 
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spies  to  guard  against,  which  he  had 
not  foreseen,  but  which  he  determined 
to  make  use  of  to  his  own  advantage. 
These  were  the  marquis  of  Wilmington 
and  Clarissa  Beaumont.  The  former,  con- 
scious that  he  felt  more  for  Ellen  than 
was  consistent  with  the  feelings  of  a  hus- 
band, was  ever  on  ihe  watch  lest  the  eyes 
of  any  of  the  party,  of  Courteney  in  par- 
ticular, should  discover  what  he  most 
sedulously  wished  to  conceal.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  his  brother's  love 
for  Ellen  ;  but  he  had  never  encouraged 
him  to  hope,  well  knovving  that  his  un- 
cle had  intended  him  for  Miss  Beaumont, 
who  was  a  girl  of  large  fortune  and  great 
connexions,  being  niece  to  an  earl,  and 
grand-daughter  to  the  duke  of  ******. 

The  severity  of  lord  Mortimer's  con- 
duct tov^ards  the  lovely  countess  of 
Brandon  was  well  known  to  his  nephews, 
and  gave  them  no  hope  that  they  would 
be  treated  with  more  lenity,  should  they 
disregard   his  advice.     The  marquis  had 

therefore. 
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therefore,  out  of  pure  regard  for  his 
brother^  always  counselled  him  to  chock 
every  idea  that  might  delude  him  into  a 
belief  of  his  uncle's  consent  being  ob- 
tained. 

The  marquis  also  considered  it  as  his 
duty  to  entreat  Courteney  to  use  every 
persuasion  to  convince  lord  Edwin  that 
he  could  never  become  the  husband  of 
Ellen  Woodville,  without  forfeiting  the 
favour  of  lord  Mortimer,  and  conse- 
quently disobliging  all  his  relations.  It 
however  occurred  to  the  watchful  eyes 
of  the  marquis,  that  his  tutor  rather  en- 
couraged than  repressed  the  partiality  of 
his  brother;  and  he  took  an  opportunity 
of  mentioning  his  suspicions  to  Courte- 
ney. The  wily  hypocrite  artfully  got 
over  the  fears  of  the  marquis. 

"  All  that  mortal  reason  could  suejrest/*^ 

said  he,"  I  have  brought  forward  to  con- 

virice  lord  Edwin  of  the  fatal  consequen- 

tcs  which   must  inevitably  arii;e  from  his 

L  6  o;ivin<^ 
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giving  way  to  this  imprudent  passion.  I 
am,  however,  consoled  by  some  secret 
information,  which  I  received  from  good 
authority,  that  the  affections  of  Ellen 
are  unchangeably  fixed  on  a  brother  of- 
ficer and  intimate  friend  of  Theodore 
Woodville.  This  I  beg,  my  lord,  may 
not  transpire  ;  I  mention  it  to  you,  be- 
cause it  affords  me  the  only  hope  we 
have  left  of  lord  Edwin  being  saved  from 
the  heavy  displeasure  of  his  uncle," 

This  intentional  falsehood  of  Courte- 
ney  gave  a  negative  kind  of  satisfaction 
fo  the  marquis;  he  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
there  was  a  chance  of  his  brother  being 
in  time  brought  back  to  a  sense  of  the 
grateful  obedience  he  owed  his  uncle  ; 
yet  he  felt  an  awkward  sensation  on 
being  told  that  the  heart  of  Ellen  was 
already  disposed  of.  Had  he  been  single, 
he  would  not  have  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  incli- 
nation ;  and  regardless  of  the  frowns  of 

his 
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his  Lincle^  or  the  reproaches  of  his  rela- 
tions, he  would  have  offered  his  hand 
and  heart  to  Ellen  Woodville. 

To  have  gained  her  for  his  mistress, 
the  marquis  would  joyfully  have  sacrificed 
half  his  estates  ;  but  there  was  a  purity 
about  the  mind  and  manners  of  Ellen, 
notwithstanding  the  gaiety  of  her  spirits, 
that  checked  every  improper  thought  ; 
and  he  now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
repented  of  the  hasty  and  impatient  na- 
ture of  his  own  disposition,  which  had 
hurried  him  into  his  recent  indissoluble 
bondage. 

Clarissa  Beaumont  was  too  much  at- 
tached to  lord  Edwin  not  to  perceive, 
with  eagle  eyes,  his  silent  adoration  for 
Ellen.  She  had  remarked  it  to  lady  Caro- 
line, but  her  ladyship  only  laughed  irt 
her  jealousy,  and  made  light  of  her  fears. 

''  Take  pattern  by  me,  Clarissa,"  said 
she  gaily  ;  ''  I  am  as  much  interested  for 
Adolphus  as  you' can  be  for  my  brother; 
yet  you  do  not  see  me  look  cross  or  sad 

at 
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at  the  many  compliments  which  he  payG 
to  Ellen.  I  know  very  well  that  she  is 
infinitely  more  handsome  than  I  am;  and 
I  feel,  that  were  I  a  man,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  associate  with  so 
lovely  a  girl^  and  not  acknowledge  my 
sense  of  her  superior  attractions.  Adol- 
phus  will  not  esteem  me  the  less  for  the 
license  I  allow  him;  on  the  contrary, 
if  he  really  loves  me,  he  v^ill  be  pleased 
at  my  good-nature,  which  is  never  dis- 
turbed by  the  attentions  I  see  him  pay 
daily  to  my  little  friend.  Dear  Clarissa,  yoa 
are  a  girl  of  excellent  understanding — 
excellent  heart;  do  as  I  do— let  the  young 
men.  pay  to  Ellen's  charms  all  the  homage 
they  deserve;  keep  your  own  counte- 
nance free  from  envy  or  discontent  ;  and 
1  will  answer  for  it,  they  will  not  be  un- 
grateful for  our  generosity." 

Clarissa  heard  the  advice  of  lady  Caro- 
line with  a  tearful  eye  ;  she  could  not, 
however,  follow  it;  she  longed  for  a  con- 
fidant who  would  sympathize  in  her  feeh 
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ings^  and  pity,  not  laugh  at  her  distress. 
Coiirteney  appeared  the  being  best  cal- 
culated to  console  her;  and  she  there- 
fore scrupled  not  to  disclose  to  him  her 
apprehensions  concerning  the  loss  of  her 
lover. 

The  tutor  of  lord  Edwin  caught  at  the 
dissatisfaction  of  Miss  Beaumont;  it  af- 
forded him  another  ray  of  hope — another 
auxiliary  to  work  the  ruin  oHier  he  once 
idolized.  He  therefore  listened  to  the 
fond  complaints  of  Clarissa,  with  all  that 
sympathizing  attention  and  kindness 
which  she  wished  for  ;  lamented  artfully 
that  his  dear  pupil  had  ever  been  intro- 
duced to  the  fascinating  syren,  whom  he 
suspected  to  be,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
nocency  of  her  looks,  well  skilled  in  the 
deepest  dissimulation  ;  and  he  added,  witli 
a  sigh,  that  he  feared  she  would  not  or.lv 
destroy  the  happiness  of  Miss  Beoumont, 
but  fatally  injure  the  peace  of  an  amiable 
and  unsuspicious  object,  who  had  ho- 
noured 
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noil  red  her  vvjth    her  friendship  and  af- 
fection. 

Clarissa,  surprised^  begged  him  to  ex- 
plain ;  and  Courteney,  having  obtained' 
her  solemn  promise  of  secresy,  confessed 
that  he  alluded  to  the  marchioness,  whose 
husband  was  loo  evidently  seduced  by 
the  beauty  of  Ellen.  He  also  glanced  atr 
the  notice  young  Beaumont  paid  her,' 
and  hesitated  not  to  affirm  that  Ellen  was 
a  coquette  at  heart — that  she  was  proud, 
ambitious,  and  artful,  and  that  he  made 
no  doubt,  if  something  was  not  speedily^ 
done  to  prevent  it,  she  would  either  en-^ 
tice  lord  Edwin  or  Mr.  Beaumont  into  a- 
marriage.  If  foiled  in  this,  she  might 
console  herself  by  estranging  the  mar- 
quis from  his  wife,  and  occasion  an  eter- 
nal separation  between  them. 

Miss  Beaumont,  shocked  and  alarmed/ 
at  first  discredited  the  duplicity  of  Ellen 
Woodville.  She.  had  never  attributed  to 
her  any  fault,  but  only  regretted  that 
lord  Edwin  too  evidently  preferred  his 

new. 
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new  friend  to  an  old  one.  Such  a  cha- 
racter^ coming  from  the  lips  of  a  man 
she  had  always  been  taught  to  reverence^ 
as  an  example  of  trutfi  and  justice^  can- 
dour and  sclf-denialj  could  not  lail  of 
having  its  due  effect  on  the  mind  of 
Clarissa.  She  at  first  lamented  that  so, 
beautiful  an  exterior  as  that  of  Ellen 
Woodviile  should  conceal  so  base  a  soul; 
but  pity  soon  gave  way  to  a  rooted  aver- 
sion ;  and  as  she  dared  not  confide  in 
lady  Caroline  or  the  young  marchioness, 
she  conversed  more  frequently  with  Leo- 
pold^ often  taking  his  arm  in  preference 
to  any  other^  that  she  might,  witiiout 
fear,  give  vent  to  her  feelings  and  her 
regrets. 

This  conduct  of  Miss  Beaumont  at  first 
surprised  lady  Caroline  and  the  rest  of 
her  friends;  but  as  the  selection  of  her 
companion  reflected  great  credit  upon 
herself,  she  was  suiTercd  to  walk  with 
Courteney,  and  to  converse  with  him 
without    remark.      Lady    Caroline,  it   is 

trtfe^ 
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true,  smiled  whenever  she  met  them  to- 
gether ;  and  sometimes  inquired  if  she 
was  learning  how  to  compose  sermons, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation? 
laughed  at  the  grave  reproachful  air  of 
Courteney,  and  passed  on. 

Lord  Edwin,  however,  rejoiced  at  this 
whim  of  iMiss  Beaumont,  and  felt  doubly 
grateful  to  Courteney^  whom  he  believed 
to  have  so  contrived  it,  to  facilitate  his 
private  intercourse  with  Ellen.  The  li- 
berty he  now  enjoyed  of  walking  out 
daily  with  the  adored  object  of  his  first 
and  tenderest  aOlgctions,  gave  an  air  of 
animation  to  the  handsome  features  of 
lord  Edwin  that  increased  his  resem- 
blance to  Theodore  Woodville  ;  yet  in 
the  powers  of  mind  and  soul^  he  fell 
short  of  him  for  whose  sake  he  was  so 
dear  to  Ellen.  Weak  and  irresolute,  yet 
possessed  of  the  most  engaging  disposi- 
tion, and  the  most  benevolent  and  aflfec- 
Tionate  heart,  he  was  an  easy  tool  in  Vi\e 
hands  oi    his    infamous   preceptor,  who 

secrelh-. 
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secretly  governed  him  in  all  things,  and 
who  had  therefore  the  power  to  make 
his  very  virtues  the  instruments  of  his 
infernal  machinations. 

Courteney  had  always  sought  to  give 
his  too-yielding  pupil  a  bad  idea  of  wo- 
men in  general ;  he  affirmed  them  to  be 
creatures  swayed  by  interest,  vanity,  and 
self-love;  and  declared  that,  were  it  not 
necessary  that  a  man  of  his  rank  and  for- 
tune should  have  a  legitim.ate  heir  to 
both^  he  v;ould  certainly  advise  him 
never  to  marry,  as  marriage  was  tiie 
grave  of  love. 

As  it  was  requisite,  however,  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice^he  seriouslyadvised  him  to 
obey  the  desire  of  his  uncle,  marry  Miss 
Beaumont,  and  indemnify  himself  for 
this  proof  ©f  his  obedience,  by  keeping, 
unknown  to  his  family,  the  woman  whom 
he  loved. 

''  I  cannot,"  said  Leopold,  ''  give  you 
a  higher  or  more  convincing  specimen 
of  my  regard    than   by  entrusting   you 

with 
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with  iny  opinion  ;  were  it  known,  it 
would  for  ever  ruin  my  character.  My 
affection  for  your  lordship  has  drawn  this 
counsel  from  me,  which  it  would  be 
dangerous,  in  the  present  state  of  soci- 
ety, to  make  public  :  I  nevertheless  af- 
firm^ that  you  need  not  despair  of  gain- 
ing all  that  you  so  ardently  wish  for." 

Lord  Edwin  signed,  and  cast  a  look  of 
incredulity  on  the  base  and  cowardly 
traducer  of  Ellen. 

''  Time  and  opportunity,  love  and  flat- 
tervj  perform  wonders,"  continued  Leo- 
pold ;  '^  Ellen  Woodville  will  not  long 
be  able  to  resist  your  tenderness;  alrea- 
dy I  have  discovered  that  you  are  not  in- 
dilferent  to  her ;  but  you  must  be  cau- 
tious how  you  alarm  her  virgin  delicacy; 
an  offer  of  making  her  your  mistress^ 
would  inevitably  ruin  all,  and  you  would- 
lose  her  for  ever.  You  must  first  secure 
her  aflections,  beyond  her  own  power  of 
retracting  them  ;  then,  my  lord^  I  leave 
k  to  your  ingenuity  to  discover  the  fa- 

vourabia: 
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vourable  moment,  when,  softened  l^y  her 
own  feelings,  warmed  by  the  ardour  of 
her  lover's,  and  thrown  off  her  guards  she 
may  become  yours,  without  your  seem- 
ing to  have  planned  it  so." 

*^  And  are  these  alone  the  terms  on 
which  I  must  obtain  my  adored  Ellen  ?" 
ssid  lord  Edwin  ;  ''  must  I  become  a  vil- 
lain, the  base  destroyer  of  that  heavenly 
innocence  which  I  admire  ?  no,  Courte- 
11  ey,  no,  I  will  not  purchase  my  bliss  at 
so  dear  a  price  !" 

''  Your  lordship  may  do  as  you  think 
proper,"  replied  his  wor/Tz^  tutor;  "I  must 
now  leave  you,  to  walk  with  Miss  Beau- 
mont, whose  afiection,  ever  on  the  watch, 
requires  all  my  prudence  to  keep  tran- 
quil." 

Courteney,  in  fact,  began  to  find  that 
the  business  he  had  embarked  in  was  of 
no  trifling  kind.  He  had  to  study  the 
looks  and  actions  of  the  several  persons 
whom  he  was  now  deceiving.  To  Ellen 
he  maintained  the  same  paternal  kind- 
ness. 
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ness,  whenever  they  were  alone  ;  in  com* 
pany,  he  v/as  what  he  had  ever  appeared 
to  be,  modest,  humble,  ahd  devout ;  to 
the  marquis  he  seemed  the  steady  friend 
of  all  the  family  ;  to  Clarissa  the  tender 
confidant  of  all  her  fears,  all  her  sorrows, 
the  man  whose  generous  piiy  would  lead 
him  to  risk  a  great  deal  to  restore  to  her 
her  lover,  and  to  preserve  that  lover  from 
the  resentment  of  his  uncle  and  his  re- 
lations. 

To  lord  Edwin  he  appeared  in  the 
most  affectionate  point  of  view;  since, 
to  ensure  his  happiness,  he  had  volunta- 
rily betrayed  opinions,  and  given  him 
advice,  which,  if  known,  would  ruin  him 
in  the  eslimaiion  of  lord  Mortimer,  his 
patron  and  friend. 

Courteney  had  thus  far  hazarded  his 
good  name,  his  present  comforts,  and  fu- 
ture indemnifications  for  all  past  toils 
and  fatigues;  he  had  gone  too  forward 
to  retreat  were  he  so  inclined — but  this 
was  not  the  case.  Once  he  had  passion- 
ately 
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ntely  loved  the  innocent  object  of  his 
present  malice,  no  sacrifice  would  then 
have  been  too  great  to  procure  the  en- 
tire possession  of  her  hearty  to  call  her 
7^5  for  ever :  disappointed  in  this,  his 
love  decreased,  and  in  proportion  to  its 
ardency,  so  v/as  his  hate. 

The  ruin  of  Ellen  Woodville  was,  he 
considered,  the  chef  cVceuvre  of'  all  his 
crimes  ;  and  to  accomplish  it,  he  resolved 
to  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  all  his  future 
prospects ;  trusting,  however,  to  the  gra- 
titude of  lord  Edwin,  who  at  least  would 
secretly  provide  for  him,  should  he  lose 
the  countenance  and  favour  of  his  fami- 
ly, by  an  action  which  no  friendship  or 
affection  could  even  palliate,  much  less 
justify. 

There  was,  however,  much  to  be  done 
and  much  to  be  considered  of,  before  the 
linal  success  of  his  plans.  Ellen  was  be- 
come more  than  ever  the  acknowledged 
favourite  of  lady  Caroline  and  her  uncle, 
and  he  well  knew  that  it  would  be  highly 

dangerous 
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cbngerous  to  attempt   to  weaken  the  re- 
gard of  the  former. 

Warm  in  her  friendships^  hasty  in  her 
temper^  and  too  proud  to  be  directed  in 
her  actions^  lady  Caroline  was  no  subject 
to  tamper  with  ;  she  loved  Ellen  dearly, 
and  even  Clarissa  did  not  dare  to  hint  at 
any  thing  in  her  presence  tiiat  could  be 
construed  into  disrespect  for  her  friend 
and  constant  companion. 

The  marchioness  was  likewise  much 
attached  to  Ellen  ;  yet^  if  necessary, 
Courteney  thought  it  not  impossible  to 
weaken  her  regard  ;  naturally  of  a  sus- 
picious dtsposition,  doting  on  her  hus- 
band, and  therefore  jealous  of  any  point- 
ed attentions  which  he  might  bestow  on 
any  other  woman,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  shake  her  confidence  in  Ellen's 
virtue  and  morality,  could  she  but  be 
convinced  that  she  coquetted  with  the 
marquis,  and  listened  to  his  gallantry 
with  smiling  satisfaction. 

Clarissa    Beaumont   and    lord    Edwin 

were. 
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were,  however,  the  two  principal  agents 
whom  he  meant  to  employ  in. the  d>>- 
striiction  of  Ellen^s  peace.  Fearless  of 
danger  or  duplicity,  this  lovely  girl, 
whenever  she  received  letters  from  her 
mother,  eagerly  ran  to  submit  them  to 
his  perusal ;  with  a  smile  of  innate  hap- 
piness, of  innocent  affection,  she  would 
press  his  hand  to  her  lips,  on  hearing 
him  pay  a  just  tribute  to  the  tenderness 
of  her  parent;  then  bound  from  him,  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  lady  Caroline. 

At  other  times,  she  would  present  him 
with  a  favourite  flower,  or  a  sketch  oc 
some  wild  scenery,  that  had  attracted  her 
attention  during  her  morning  strolls. 
They  were  always  accompanied  by  some 
flattering  compliment  to  his  poetical 
taste,  and  by  a  look  which  would  have 
disarmed  the  malignancy  o^  any  heart  but 
his. 

Courteney  once,  and  once  only,  h\i  his 
bosom  softened  towards  her;  she  had 
given  him  one  of  James  Woodville's  let- 
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ters  to  read,  in  which  his  own  name  was 
ittentioned  in  the  most  flattering  terms; 
and  it  was  evidently  in  answer  to  some 
encomiums  of  her  own.  Courteney, 
with  his  usual  humility,  declared  himself 
unworthy  such  praise. 

"  Oh,  say  not  so/'  replied  Ellen,  with 
the  most  engaging  sweetness  and  sim- 
plicity ;  '^  you  deserve  the  regard  of  all 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  acquainted 
with  you  ;  I  can  answer  that  you  possess 
the  love  of  every  individual  of  my  fami- 
ly.*' 

'•  Have  I  t/oiir  love  also,  Ellen  Wood- 
ville  ?"  inquired  Courteney,  pressing  her 
soft  hand  with  more  warmth  than  usual. 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  ?"  said  she,  mo- 
destly ;  "  your  own  merits,  talents,  and 
virtues,  are  such  as  cannot  fail  of  ensu- 
ring: the  esteem  of  all  with  whom  you 
associate  /'  then  raising  her  sparkling 
blue  eyes  with  magical  animation  from 
the  ground,  and  looking  confidingly  in 
his  face,  she  continued — ''  I  must  be  the 

most 
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most  ungrateful  of  human  beings  not  to 
love  and  reverence  the  man  so  venerated 
by  my  mother,  and  so  kind  to  me," 

The  look,  the  air,  the  voice  of  Ellen 
thrilled  through  the  soul  of  Leopold  ; 
the  momentary  softness,  however,  which 
he  had  given  way  to,  was  soon  dispelled — 
his  purpose  remained  unshaken.  She 
could  not  be  his  :  she  might  be  the  mis- 
trcssj  but  she  should  never  be  the  wife  of 
another. 
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